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CHAPTER I. 

BOYHOOD DAYS. 

For those who might be inclined to censure this book 
for its truthful dealings with the life of a saloonkeeper and 
gambler, the following explanation is made : It has not been 
the intention of the writer to paint a life of sin in such a 
manner as to make it , attractive to any one, but rather to 
show that a life of sin is a life .of bitterness and ends only 
in defeat. As he looks back over the misspent years of life 
and thinks of the hearts that he made ache and grieve his 
heart goes out in an appeal to young men to shun and avoid 
a life of sin and woe, but seek rather the Kingdom of Gk)d 
and His righteousness, and under them shall be added peace, 
joy, happiness and length of days. For this object the writer 
intends by- the grace and help of God to lay down his life 
in reaching the young and teaching them that the way of 
God is the way of peace, but the way of the transgressor is 
hard. 

The writer feels if when he had arrived at the parting 
of the ways in his early life he had been allowed to pick his 
way his life would have been very different, therefore he has 
determined to Call this book "Pickway," in memory of his 
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10 Pickway 

early desire to choose the straight and narrow way and 
become a Christian and join the churchy and it is his earnest 
prayer that parents whom God has blessed with children 
will never be a stumbling block in their way, but will aid 
them in choosing early and wisely the way in which they 
should go. The writer desires to pay his kindliest regards 
to the Vincent Methodist Episcopal Church of Spokane, its 
pastor. Rev. Wesley K. Beans, and the members who were 

such a help to him in his early struggles ; to the Y. M. C. A., 
its Board of Directors and Secretary S. H. Ward, and espe- 
cially John A. Finch and his associates, who came to his 
assistance with funds, enabling him to go to the Moody 
Bible Institute of Chicago, from which institution the writer 
has received *the greatest inspirations and blessings of his 
life ; to the Gideons or Christian Commercial Traveling Men 
of America and the Board of Directors of the Golden Rule 
Cutlery Company, and especially George H. Whittle and his 
loving wife and Nels Rylander. The writer returns his 
heart felt thanks for the kindness he has ever received at 
their hands, and hopes that they may live and continue for 
years to come to be a blessing and help to one another. 

The author has no apology to offer for writing this book 
at this time, as it was not his original intention that the 
deeds of his unhappy past or his ambitions and desires for 
the future should become public property until he should 
have left life's troublous scene and kept the faith; fought 
the good fight and shown himself a workman that need 
not be ashamed, and received his reward at the hands of 
Him that doeth all things well. But having been requested 
so many times to raise the curtain that separates the past 
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Boyhood Days 11 

froir. the present, that they might see how a life in tres- 
pass and sin may by God's grace and His power be made 
to shine to His honor and glory among men, and that they 
might know His plans, desires, wishes and expectations for 
the future is the sole object in view, and with a prayer to 
Almighty God that it may be received in the same spirit 
in which it is offered. 



On the 7th of July, 1865, in that good old common- 
wealth, Clinton county, state of Missouri, a bouncing 

fifteen-pound baby boy was born. From far and near the 
people came to see him, and all agreed that the husky 

youngster had a good start to make a big man (and at the 
writing of this book, thirty-nine years later, that same boy 

weighs 315 pounds), and as stated in the preface we will 

call this boy Pickway. 

He was second in a family of three. At the age of three 
his father died and left his mother with three fatherless 
children to care for. Pickway was the oldest boy. His 
mother fed him plenty of Missouri ice cream and cake 
(cornmeal mush and milk and corn bread). 

Pickway's mother was a good, loving, Christian mother, 
who loved her family with a true mother's love and worked 
hard to supply their needs. Pickway's father came in from 
the harvest field one brfght day and told Pickway's mother 
he did not feel well and said he would lie down and rest 
awhile. He steadily grew worse, and it finally became 
apparent to him that he had but a short time to live. He 
called his faithful wife to his bedside and told her to bring 
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their children to hirn. She brought little, fat, chubby Pick- 
way and his baby brother and sister. He took each one 
in his arms and kissed them fondly, then to her who must 
bear a father's responsibility as well as a mother's load of 
care, he said : "Do not weep, my darling wife, for we soon 
will be together to part no more. I ask you to bring up 
our darlings so they will join us in the bright and happy 
land, which I shall soon enter, and I shall watch and wait 
for you to bid you v/elcome." 

He fell asleep in Him who is life eternal. Pick- 
way's mother took up her increased cares, trusting in Him 
who alone was able to help and comfort her, who had prom- 
ised to be a father of the fatherless and a judge of the 
widows. 

One bright Sunday morning, when Pickway was ten 
years old and a big boy for his age, he hitched up the farm 
team to the wagon, and with his mother and brother (his 
only sister having gone to join their father in their heavenly 
home) drove to the little village church two miles away. 
Pickway's mother was very proud of her two big men, as 
she often called them. If there ever was a good, honest, 
faithful boy Pickway was one. The boys of the village 
and his school mates delighted in calling him names and 
poking fun at him. 

On this occasion the minister preached what to Pick- 
way was a wonderful sermon, and after the service was 
over he asked to become a Christian and join the church. 
Unfortunately, however, the deacon, to whom Pickway 
made known his request, told him he was too young, and 
advised him to talk the matter over with his mother. On 
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the way home he was very quiet. When they arrived there 
he unhitched the horses and lead them to water, and while 
they were drinking he sat down 6n the trough and won- 
dered how he could get Jesus to help him be a good boy. 
He seemed to feel as if a crisis was at hand in his life, and 
that he must have help and have it soon, or else join the 
bad boys, for they made life so unpleasant for him that 
it seemed he could not bear it much longer. 

While he was thinking over his troubles he heard foot- 
steps approaching. On turning around he was confronted 
by his mother. She put her loving arms around his neck 
and placed a kiss upon his brow, as only a mother 5an, and 
said, "My boy, are you sick?" 

Pickway said he was not. She then inquired what th§ 
trouble was with him. He looked up in his mother's face 
with a look of despair and said: "I want to be a Chris- 
tian." His mother said: "You have never told a lie or 
stolen anything in your life. You have plenty of time to 
become a Christian after you become a man. We have 
fried chicken and wheat bread and white gravy. You must 
hurry, for we are waiting for you." Pickway put up the 
horses and then went to his dinner. He wanted to go back 
Sunday night and join the church. His mother and grand- 
mother did not believe in child conversion; neither did the 
church. 

They delayecj too long, however. Ten days from that 
Sunday Pickway told his first lie; six weeks from that 
Sunday he was a thief, he and some other boys having 
stolen some watermelons. The old devil had complete con- 
trol over him. Before a year he was a burglar; in three 
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years he was killing his neighbor's dogs for their hides. 

His poor mother was heart-broken. She would plead with 

him to go to church and she would have the minister come 
to talk with him, but without avail. The desire to do right 

had gone out of Pickway's life. 

In a short time Pickway was known as the worst boy in 
the neighborhood. On April 25, 1882, he came in and 
informed his mother that he had decided to go to Colorado, 
where he could make money easy. That afternoon he went 
into the house and bade his mother good-by. She took the 
old family Bible and read the fourteenth chapter of John 
and offered a prayer to God for her boy. She plead with 
him to give his heart to God ; she told him with tears stream- 
ing down her cheeks that she felt she had been his stum- 
bling block. Pickway told his mother he would be back 
in the fall and would then consider the matter. His mother 

kissed her boy and pressed him to her bosom. He went 
out and got on his horse and started to ride away. His 
cheek was flushed with youth, his heart filled with boyish 
hope that he would make lots of money and then return 
and make his mother happy. I^ittle did he realize that he 
would never see his mother again. She walked out to the 
gate when he was about 200 yards away and called out to 
him to write soon and to trust God, for He had promised 
to be His father. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
PROSPECTING IN COLORADO. 

Pickway went to the station and took a train for Kan- 
sas City. He only had ten dollars, money he had earned 
cutting cordwood. He looked around Kansas City a few 
days for work, and spent almost all of his money. From 
Kansas City Pickway went to Wallace, Kansas. . He was 
dressed in home made jeans clothes dyed yellow, and wore 
a hickory shirt. He had had no supper the evening before, 
and without breakfast in the morning he started out to try 
and find something to do. About 9 o'clock he saw an old 
Irish woman throw out some dishwater, and he made up 
his mind to ask her for something to eat. Going up to 
the house he found it was a section house, and when he 
made known his wants to the woman she burst out laughing 
and said: "You are the fourteenth tramp that has been 
here this morning for something to eat, and they have all 
gotten just what you will get." 

Pickway asked her what that was. 

"Nothing," she said. 

Pickway felt very hungry. He told her his mother was 
a poor widow, and he was looking for work to help support 
her. She looked at him and said : "Where is your home ?" 

17 



18 Pickway 

"Missouri," replied Pickway. 

"I thought so," she said. 

"I will take you around and introduce you to Mr. Ax." 

Pickway was ready and willing to do almost anything 
to satisfy the gnawing within himself. So to the wood pile 
they went. The ax was terribly dull and hard oak ties to 
cut. Pickway started to swing the ax in a vigorous man- 
ner, and the woman said, "You are at your right calling 
\now." She turned to her work. Pickway soon realized, 
however, that it would be necessary to patch up some kind 
of a truce with his stomach, so into the house he went, ax 
in hand, and explained to the woman, that owing to his 
weakened [condition and the dull condition of the ax that 
it would be necessary for him to have something more sub- 
stantial than Kansas air before any more wood would be 
chopped. "Well," says she, "I will take chances on you 
and give you something to eat." She brought in a lot of 
meat, bread and butter and put it on the table, and told 
Pickway to sit down, which he did without ceremony, and 
started to put away the eatables in a manner that was a 
revelation to the Irish woman, and she said: "I don't 
wonder that your widowed mother is poor, for it would 
bankrupt even the Pacific Railroad Company to feed you." 
Pickway induced her to turn the griiTdstone while he ground 
the ax. He then put in the day cutting wood, she giving 
him his dinner and supper that evening. She gave him a 
note to one of her boys, who was a conductor on the Union 
Pacific running out of Wallace, asking him to carry Pick- 
way to Eagletail, where she had another son who was 
foreman on a steel gang. She gave Pickway a letter to him, 
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asking him to give Pickway work, which he did. The work 
consisted of carrying heavy oak ties and steel rails up 
dumps, where they had rolled down when unloaded from 
the car. It proved to be too heavy work for Pickway, so 
the foreman discharged him. He went to Hugo and drew 
his pay. From there he went to Denver. He stayed in 
Denver, looking for work, until all the money he had left 
was forty cents, and how to get to Idaho Springs was the 
great question which troubled him. Going down to the 
depot he got on the rear platform of a train going to Idaho 
Springs. After the train pulled out the conductor came 
around and asked him for his ticket. 

Pickway said he had no ticket. 

"How far are you going?" 

"As far as I can," Pickway replied. 

"Well, you have got your gall with you. You get off 
at the next station." 

When the train stopped Pickway got off on the opposite 
side of the train and when he heard the conductor shout 
"All aboard" he got on again. The conductor came around 
and said: 

"I thought I told you to get off at the last stop." 

"I did," replied Pickway, "but when I heard you holler 
*A11 aboard' I thought that included me, and I got on 
again." 

He said to Pickway: "Come and go with me." He 
lead him through the train to the smoker and said : "You 
get off at the next stop and stay off." Pickway got off at 
Golden and beat his way to Idaho Springs on the top of a 
box car. He got a job in the Hugo silver mines and worked 
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until he got a stake of sixty dollars, and then decided to 
go prospecting and get a mine of his own. He bought 
a burro and the grub stake and started out with an old 
prospector for North Park, Colorado. 

The first stop made was at Grand Lake. They picketed 
out the burro and that night mountain lions killed him. The 
experience of this night was one which will never be for- 
gotten. How without warning the stillness of the night 
was broken by the weird cry of the lions as they descended 
upon their prey. Pickway wanted the old prospector to 
go out with him and try and save the burro, but the pros- 
pector knew from experience that it would be useless to 
attack them at night, so he said : "We will play even with 
them when it comes daylight. "But," said Pickway, "as 
soon as they finish the burro they will commence on us." 
But the old mountainer assured Pickway that as long as 
they kept the fire burning brightly they would not be 
molested. This Pickway gladly agreed to do, as he knew 
it would be impossible for him to sleep under sUch circum- 
stances. The old hunter, however, laid down and rolled up 
in the blankets and soon he was snoring, while the moun- 
tain lions were banquteing on Pickway's fifteen-dollar burro 
ISO yards away. As he sat by the fire with a Winchester 
across his lap, and heard the snarls and growls of the lions 
and saw their eyes light up with balls of fire as they sneaked 
through the timber, and as the fire burned lower and lower 
Pickway would try and arouse his sleeping companion and 
get him to stand guard while he got some wood, but he 
assured him that there was no danger; "Just keep the fire 
burning." How to keep the fire burning when he was 
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afraid to move was a hard problem for Pickway, but at last 
the fire was reduced to embers. He ventured forth, rifle 
in hand, and finally succeeded in dragging in wood enough 
to keep the fire alive. At last, after the longest night in his 
memory, dawn began to break and he aroused his partner, 
who took the rifle and said: "We will now settle with 
them," which Pickway was very anxious should be done 
quickly. The old hunter slipped up as close as possible, and 
taking aim he fired at the lioness, who was lying on a log. As 
she rolled to the ground her two cubs sprang up. These 
the old hunter proceeded to dispatch at once. They skinned 
the lions and traded their hides for a new burro, which in 
a measure repaid Pickway for the terrible night he had 
passed. In a few days Pickway's new friend told him to 
stay and dig in a hole where they had been prospecting, 
while he went farther up the mountain side with the burro 
and the most of the supplies. So far as Pickway knows he 
is still going. He hunted for him for several days, but was 
finally compelled to give up the hunt and started across 
the country for Leadville. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OPPORTUNITY TO PRAY. 

After fording mountain streams and crossing rugged 

divides Pickway arrived at Leadville with only a few dol- 
lars left. He at once was taken sick with mountain fever and 
lay for one week hovering between life and death at the 
County hospital. When he recovered he returned to Den- 
ver. He secured work on the Oregon Short Line, which 
was then under construction, and was furnished transpor- 
tion to Pocatello, Idaho. 

As the train was passing through Wyoming a gang of 
desperadoes and cowboys got on at Bitter Creek bound for 
the Wood River country in Idaho. At Ogden all had to 
change cars and get into box cars. Pickway was put in a 
box car with those desperadoes, and as soon as the train 
started they commenced to drink, curse and shoot. Pick- 
way was scared almost to death. The leader of the gang, 
called Liver-Eating Johnson (because it was said he had 
killed an Indian and eaten his liver), was the toughest look- 
ing character Pickway had ever seen. Johnson said some 
one had stolen one of his shirts, and he commenced to 
s^ar and shoot. He said if he could find out who took 
^ 25 
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his shirt he would make a sieve out of him. Johnson and 
his gang commenced to search the car. Pickway knew he 
had not taken Johnson's shirt. They looked high and low 
and finally came to Pickway^s blankets, and under them 
they found Johnson's shirt. He commenced to hop and 
yell for blood. He cocked both of his revolvers and wanted 
to know who owned those blankets. Pickway saw the only 
hope for him to escape without being killed was to get out 
the end door as soon as possible, but as soon as he started 
to go they all shouted, "There goes the thief." Johnson 
commenced to shoot just as Pickway was going between 
the cars. Two of the men grabbed him and pulled him 
back, and Johnson said to him, "I will just give you three 
minutes to pray before I kill you." Pickway got down on 
his knees at once and commenced to pray and asked God 
to help him. He said he had not stolen the shirt. He asked 
God to help his poor mother, for he was going to be killed. 
The tears just flowed down his cheeks. He also prayed for 
the desperadoes and their mothers. Finally one of the 
gang said, "Cut out that. You have had enough fun with 
a greenhorn." Johnson told Pickway to get up and not 
cry any more, as they were just entertaining themselves. 
He got up and thanked them for not killing him. Johnson 
put his shirt in his grip, sat down and commenced to study. 
One of the boys asked him what he was so quiet about. 
With a sad look upon his face he said, "I am just thinking 
about my Christian mother, to whom I have not written 
for fifteen years," and tears commenced to trickle down his 
hardened cheeks, and with a voice trembling with emotion 
he said, "We have done lots of dirty jobs, as you all know> 
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and if we had our just deserts we would not be here," and 
with a look of determination on his face he sprang to his 
feet and said, "Boys, listen to me ;" and at the same time he 
pulled out his six-shooter and fired a shot through the car 
floor, "I am not given much to talking, as you all know, 
but when I do talk I mean it. I am going to cut out booze 
and gambling and making people stick up their paws and 
shell out their cash. When I get to Pocatello I am going 
to write to my poor old mother and find out if she is still 
alive, and tell her I have turned over a new leaf." 

Just then a young man, dressed in well-worn buckskin 
suit and a big wide-rimmed range hat, jumped to his feet, 
and with a snap in his black Southern eyes said, "I have 
been taking in all this show and talk and have said noth- 
ing, and I am now going to have my say. We are all going 
into the Wood River country, which is a new country to all 
of us, so let us join with our leader and try to be better men 
for our own, our mother's and everybody else's sake. We 
are only going through this world once, and instead of 
being scallawags let us be of some account and try and do 
some one some good." At this point a young man about 
twenty years old said, "Why wait until we get to the Wood 
River country to begin our new lives ? All who intend cut- 
ting out whisky in the future pull out your bottles and do 
like I." So saying he threw a quart bottle about two-thirds 
full of whisky out of the 'car door. 

"Hurrah for the kid," said Johnson, and followed with 
his bottle. The young Southerner did likewise. 

When they got to Pocatello they bid Pickway good-by. 
Johnson put a dollar into his hand and said, "I will never 
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forget you, my boy. I would give you more, but I am not 
very flush myself." The gang of cowboys went on to 
Black Foot, Idaho, and crossed the Idaho desert into the 
Wood River country. Pickway went to the American 
Falls on the Snake River, which was the end of the track 
of the Oregon Short Line at that time. He only worked 
about ten days unloading ties and went to Montana, where 
the Northern Pacific was then building. He went to work 
in a tie camp at fifty dollars per month and board. 

It was here he learned to play his first cards. First for 
pastime, then for matches and finally for money. From 
there he went to the west end of the Northern Pacific, which 
was then under construction. The end of the track was 
just above Thompson Falls. He went to work driving a 
four-horse team at seventy-five dollars per month. J. L. 
Halett was superintendent of construction and had about 
3,000 hands employed. Violent and lawless men held full 
sway. There was scarcely a day passed that some one was 
not murdered or robbed. At last the citizens and transient 
people along the line of construction organized a vigilance 
committee and commenced to weed out the outlaws. There 
was a young gambler in Wicksville nick-named "Billy the 
Kid," with whom Pickway became well acquainted, and 
he frequently staked him with money to gamble. On one 
occasion he won two hundred dollars from five dollars Pick- 
way had staked him to. He always divided squarely with 
Pickway, and this naturally strengthened the tie of friend- 
ship between them. 

The vigilants, as they called themselves, were very 
active and scarcely a night passed that they did not deal out 
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death to some one. There was one great objection to this 
form of administering justice. The men who composed 
the vigilantes were equally as bad as those whom they 
were seeking to suppress. Finally the leader of the 707, 
as they were called, who was a saloonkeeper and gambler, 
asked "Billy the Kid" to lend him two hundred dollars. 
This he refused to do, and the result was a falling out 
between the two. The leader of the 707 told his cut-throat 
followers that Billy the Kid had robbed him and that he had 
about fourteen hundred dollars. One night about seven 
or eight of this law and order league, as they styled them- 
selves, called on Billy the Kid, and while he was eating 
his supper in Sweeney's restaurant proceeded to rob him, 
and then shoot him to death. They then threw his lifeless 
body in the Clarke Fork River. 

This aroused Pickway, and in his boyish passion, for 
he was only seventeen years old, he expressed himself very 
freely as to his opinions of the methods and actions of the 
vigilanties, so much so that he became marked for the same 
treatment. In the meantime he had bought two big 
revolvers, which he wore strapped about his waist. Finally 
the 707 gang became greatly exercised, and they deter- 
mined to kill any one who opposed them in any way. 

Among the number who opposed the vigilanties was a 
fellow called "Ohio Dan," and his partner, "Bob the Bar- 
ber," and a man by the name of Sweeney, in whose restau- 
rant they had robbed "Billy the Kid," and who lived in 
Wicksville with his family. They set out one night to 
accomplish their murderous purpose. They got the drop 
on "Ohio Dan" and "Bob the Barber," his partner. They 
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then went to Sweeney's restaurant, and three of the gang 
went back into the kitchen, where he was cooking, and cov- 
ered him with their guns, handcuffed and gagged him and 
led him away from his business and family. The only 
offense charged against Sweeney was his opposition to 
wholesale robbery and murder. 

Pickway was sleeping in his wagon, when some one beat 
on it and said, "One of your horses is sick and will die 
unless you get up and attend to it." He arose quickly and 
buckled on his six-shooters and hurried to the tent stable, 
which was about 100 yards from his wagon. Just as he 
stepped inside the stable he was covered with a pair of guns 
and commanded to throw up his hands or get his head 
blown off. Pickway obeyed the command. The vigilanties 
took his guns from him, handcuffed him and then pro- 
ceeded to rob him of sixty dollars. They said, "We are 
the 707 gang you have been talking so much about, and 
for whose benefit you bought these guns, intending, as we 
understand you have said, to start a graveyard if ever the 
murderer of 'Billy the Kid' crossed your path. We have 
decided to start that graveyard for you and make you one 
of the first residents." They marched Pickway about a mile 
west of Wicksville to what is known as Ten Mile Flat. 
There they had poor Sweeney, who was crying for his dear 
wife and children ; "Ohio Dan," who had been accidentally 
shot in the foot a few days before, was on! :crutches, and 
"Bob the Barber." Pickway was crying and pleading with 
them not to kill him. One of the gang shoved a six-shooter 
up against his ear and said, "Shut up your crying or I will 
blow your brains out. Die like a man/' said he. "Ohio 
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Dan" plead for Pickway and said, "Don't hang the boy. I 
know you are going to murder me and without a cause, and 
my partner also, but why should you want to kill this inno- 
cent boy?" Three or four of the gang wanted to spare 
Sweeney on account of his children, but they decided to 
hang "Ohio Dan" and "Bob the Barber," and as they strung 
the;m up and Pickway saw the poor men in their death 
struggles he fainted from fright, supposing of course that 
he would be next. Some of the gang said: "If we spare 
Sweeney we must let the kid go free also." But several 
insisted that they hang Pickway because they had robbed 
him. They finally agreed, however, to let them both go 
if they would promise to leave the country at once, which 
they were only too glad to do. 

When they told them to go Pickway started on a run to 
his stable, jumped on the best horse he had and rode as 
fast as he could to Horse Plains. As soon as it came day 
he went into the office, drew his time check and got the 
storekeeper to cash it His nervous system was almost a 
total wreck, and from which he has never fully recovered 
to this day. He went into the stables at Horse Plains and 
told the stable boss he was sick and had quit, and that his 
outfit was at Wicksville. He also told the boss he was 
going to the Missoula hospital. 

Pickway went over to a big tent full of loose hay and 
crawled into it to wait until dark to get out of the country. 
About noon he could hear the men talking about the lynch- 
ing of "Ohio Dan" and "Bob the Barber," and the whole 
camp was terribly wrought up over the news. Pickway 
stayed in the hay all day and trembled with fear, lest he 
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should be found. When night came he slipped out and 
crossed the Clarks Fork river and went through the woods 
in a round about way to a siding, a few miles west of the 
place where the lynching had occurred and waited there for 
an empty material train to carry him west. 

About four o'clock in the morning a train came along, 
Pickway crawled into an empty box car and closed the door. 
A short time afterwards a brakeman came along and asked 
Pickway where he was going. In a trembling voice he said, 
"Spokane." The brakeman asked him if he had any money. 
- Pickway replied, "Mighty little." 

"Well," said the brakeman, "you must dig up a dollar or 
hit the grit." 

He paid the brakeman a dollar. 

The train arrived at Spokane about seven o'clock that 
evening. He started out to find a hotel and something to 
eat, for he had had nothing but raw potatoes and carrots 
for thirty-six hours. He lay down to sleep, but his nerves 
were so unstrung that sleep was impossible. He was com- 
pelled to get up 2uid go to a drug store and get something 
to quiet his nerves. The druggist asked him what made 
him so nervous. Pickway replied : "If you had passed 
through what I have in the past forty-eight hours, you 
would be dead." 

He went from Spokane to Portland the next day, and 
from there to Tacoma, and as he was out of money he was 
compelled to work his way to Victoria, British Columbia. 
From there he worked his way to Fort Yale, at the head of 
navigation on the Frazier river. Here A. O. Underdonk, 
who had charge of the construction of the west end of 
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the Canadian Pacific, had his headquarters. 

Pickway went to work here and was employed off and 
wOn for two years in the grading, logging, tie and bridge 
camps. But the awful habit of gambling which he had 
learned in the tie camp in Montana still clung to him, and 
every cent he earned was squandered in playing cards and 
drinking with two inseparable companions. He studied 
hard to master the gambler's profession. By the summer of 
1885 he was considered one of the most proficient in the 
country. He worked only in camps where there was gam- 
bling going on. 

In the fall of 1885 he met a Scotch friend of his by the 
name of James Cairns. They had worked together in a 
logging camp. They agreed to go into the Granite Creek 
gold mining district, which was on the headwaters of the 
Smilkemean river in British Columbia^ which was about 
seventy miles across a mountain range, and after three 
days' hard walking on a mountain trail, they arrived at 
Granite Creek, each having carried about forty, pounds 
across the country. 

Pickway and his partner found everybody excited and 
staking out claims in all directions, and those who had 
claims in Granite Creek were getting rich very fast, taking 
out fifty to one "hundred dollars per day. Pickway had 
about three hundred dollars and his partner had the same 
amount. 

As most all the claims were already staked off, Pickway 
and his partner decided to go into the hotel business, as 
there was no hotel or restaurant in the place at that time. 
Accordingly Pickway took all the capital they had and 
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walked back to Hope, on the Frazier river, and took the 
boat to New Westminster. There he purchased a western 
mining camp hotel outfit, which consisted of a No. 8 cook 
stove, a fly tent, tin plates and cups. The balance of the 
money he put into provisions. A Chinese cook was hired 
at $75 per month and a waiter at $50. Pickway went back 
to Granite Creek and opened up the Palace Hotel, which 
was supposed to be first-class in every respect. About the 
only thing, however, which maintained this name was the 
price of meals, which ranged from $1 to $1.50 for steady 
boarders — ^$15 by the week and furnish their own bedding. 
The Palace Hotel did a rushing business. It had large 
rooming accommodations, comprising the whole outdoor 
country. For linen, their guests were requested to use their 
own handkerchiefs. Its tables had been hewn out of logs, 
as also were its benches or seats. There was a large sign on 
the front of the tent which read, "Palace Hotel and Res- 
taurant." 

After a successful hotel season, Pickway sold out his 
interest and came to New Westminister and opened up a 
gambling house and saloon. In the spring he sold out 
and went to Calgary, Northwest Territory of Canada, and 
went into the whisky-smuggling business. The laws of 
Canada were very strict regarding the sale of liquor in 
the Northwest Territories, the penalty being a fine of $500 
and six months in the chain gang for being caught under 
the influence of liquor or having intoxicating liquors in 
your possession without a government permit. The matter 
of assessing and collecting a fine was left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the judge, whg usually did about as he pleased; 
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being a military judge. Pickway cleared about $18,000 in 
ten months at this business. Of this amount he gave $6,000 
to the mounted police for protection. He bought whisky for 
two dollars per gallon and sold it for sixteen. 

In the spring of 1887 he left Calgary and came to Minot, 
North Dakota, and started up a gambling house and saloon ; 
but it did not pay, so he soon sold out and started in again 
along the line of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Rail- 
road, which was building to Great Falls, Montana. Here 
he did a big business. 

The fall of 1887 he came to Helena. Four days after he 
arrived in Helena he went dead broke and had $1,800 worth 
of diamonds in the pawn shop. It was not long before he 
had no place to eat or sleep, and he had borrowed from 
everyone he could get a cent. Finally the chief of police 
said, "I will just give you two hours to leave town." He 
went to a gambler and borrowed 75 cents from him and 
went to the depot. The big overland on the Northern 
Pacific pulled in from the east. Pickway went on the oppo- 
site side of the train, and just before the train pulled out he 
crawled in between the wheels in the truck of the baggage 
car and sat down on the cross rods. In this perilous posi- 
tion he rode to Missoula. When the train was descending 
the grade west of the Mullen tunnel and the engineer would 
apply the air brakes, the fire and sparks would fly in all 
directions. 

When the train arrived at Missoula, at 4 a. m., about 
three inches of snow had fallen. Pickway got out of his 
hole and got on top of the emigrant coach and lay down 
alongside of the coach comb. Finally the heavy Overland 
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Limited pulled out with two engines — one ahead and one 
behind. All went well until the train reached the summit 
between the Bitter Root Valley and the Flathead country. 
There, of course, the engine behind cut loose and stopped 
at the summit. The train was late; the engineer on the 
head-end gave a keen whistle as if to say, "Give me a clear 
track." Down the mountain the train started, its speed 
increasing all the time, and when the emigrant coach on 
which Pickway was riding would strike a sharp curve, it 
would rock and roll and his heels would pound the tin 
roof while he held on with a death grip to the top of the 
car. The emigrants inside the coach heard the racket and 
got scared. Some said it was a ghost; some said the car 
was bursted. They called the porter, and he called the 
conductor. Just as the train started into the Flathead 
Valley the conductor pulled the bell cord and the train 
came to a stop. The emigrant passengers commenced to 
unload; some in night dresses and some partly clad, to see 
the ghost which was on top of the car in which they were 
riding and had been making all the noise. The conductor 
was first to get off. He held a revolver in his hand, and 
looking up at Pickway he said, "What are you doing up 
there?" 

Pickway replied, "I am trying to ride the hurricane 
deck of this coach and find it a mighty hard job." 

"Come down from there," replied the conductor, "or 
I will take a shot at you," at the same time pointing his 
revolver at Pickway and cocking it. 

"I will obey that order with pleasure, for walking beats 
riding up here," said Pickway. 
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Oae of the passengers asked Pickway where he was 
bound for. 

"Thompson Falls." 

"Are you broke ?" inquired the passenger. 

"I am/' replied Pickway. 

The train had just commenced to move and the passenger 
said, "Jump on and I will pay your way for you." 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ON THE DOWN GRADE. 

Pickway got on, and the man paid his fare to Thompson 
Falls. He said to Pickway, "I would not ride up where you 
were for the whole of Montana. I know you would not 
either if you were not anxious to get to your destination." 

Pickway got off at Thompson Falls and got a good 
warm breakfast and then went down to the ferry and paid 
his last twenty-five cents to get across the river. He said 
to the ferryman, "Do you know who I am ?" 

"No," replied the ferryman, "I do not." 

"Well, I am the biggest fool and all-around scoundrel 
you ever ferried across this river. I am no good to myself 
or anyone else, and I am now going to walk across this 
mountain range with all its hardships, dead broke." 

The ferryman looked at Pickway seriously and said, 
"'Whatsover a man soweth that shall he also reap,' and 
by your talk you are reaping what you have sown." 

"That's right," said Pickway. 

The ferryman asked Pickway if he was satisfied with 
llis life. Pickway replied, "I should say not." 

The ferr3mian, with a kind smile on his face, put his 
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hand into his vest pocket and pullecj out a little tract and 
said: "A friend of mine who is sick with the consumption 
writes these and I help her to pass them out." Pickway 
took the tract and read as follows, "Acquaint now thyself 
with God and be at peace. Thereby good shall come unto 
thee." After reading the tract Pickway said to the ferry- 
man, "I have made up my mind to quit gambling and save 
my money." The ferryman put his hand into his other 
vest pocket, and, taking out another tract, passed it to 
Pickway. It read, "What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul? Seek ye the Lord 
while he may be found." 

The ferryman pleaded with Pickway to accept Christ 
and become a Christian. The last words the ferryman said 
were these: "The farther up the river of sin you go, the 
worse it gets." 

Pickway thanked the ferryman and started on his jour- 
ney under deep conviction that he should become a Chris- 
tian. He wanted to be a good man, but he was too weak 
within himself and his associates would pull him down. He 
had not learned the truth that man must either lift up or be 
torn down himself. He must help others to live for God, 
and by so doing he will be helped himself. 

The tracts which the ferryman gave Pickway went deep 
into his heart and he thought over them all the way on his 
lonely journey to Burke, which is about forty miles from 
Thompson Falls. Especially did the words,. "What shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul," kept occurring to him. He arrived at Burke, Idaho, 
about 8 p. m., worn out, sleepy and hungry. He went into 
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a restaurant and told- the proprietor he was sleepy and 
broke. He trusted him for supper and a bed and breakfast. 

Pickway got a job next morning in the Poor Man mine 
at Burke. He only worked a short time in that mine. It 
was terribly hard on him, for he had done no hard work 
for over three years, but he wanted to quit gambling and 
lead an honest life, but, as Christ said, "the spirit is willing, 
but the flesh is weak." He went from Burke to Wallace, 
and got a job cutting wood at $2 a cord. He made good 
wages cutting wood. He did not gamble a cent or drink 
a drop. 

About this time he saw an advertisement in the news- 
paper, "Write and we will tell you how to get rich quick." 
Pickway wrote and in due time he received a letter stating 
that if he would send one dollar the writer would send him 
a newly discovered receipt for making soap cheap. Pick- 
way had his own cabin and cooking outfit and he decided 
to send for this receipt. In due time it arrived. The prin- 
cipal ingredients were lye, sal soda, potash, common soap 
and some other stuff. Talk about soap — ^but this soap 
would almost scrub a negro white. It beat any dirt eradi- 
cator either Wallace or Pickway had ever seen. He made 
up about fifty bars of Electrical Champion soap, as he 
called it. Common washing soap sold for ten cents per 
bar. There was an old colored woman running a laundry 
in Wallace. He called on her and showed her his wonder- 
ful soap and told her of its wonderful dirt-exterminating 
qualities, and as for chapped hands, pimples or toilet soap, 
nothing equaled his Electrical Champion soap. He wanted 
the old colored woman to try his soap, because he believed 
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it was the best soap in the world. The colored woman told 
him she did not want soap for bath tubs, toilet or hair 
soap, but what she did want, and want badly, was a soap 
that would help her take the dirt out of miners' old dirty 
shirts, for she said they would wear them for four or five, 
weeks and then bring them to her laundry and expect her 
to wash them clean for fifteen Cents. Pickway said, "I 
.have just the soap you are looking for at last." And when 
he told her his price for his large bars — $7 per hundred ; or 
if she would take three hundred he would give them to 
her for $18, she said, "Gk) bring your soap." He went 
and brought over three hundred bars, and she paid him $18. 

He went back to his cabin greatly encouraged with his 
first sale. He took several bars as samples and went to 
Burke, which was four miles above Wallace. He took 
quite a number of orders and returned to his cabin or soap 
factory the following day. When He arrived at his cabin he 
found that someone had taken an ax and wrecked it and 
beaten his soap-making outfit into smithereens and thrown 
it outdoors. He started downtown to find out who had 
blighted his hopes by destroying his soap factory. On his 
way over he met one of his neighbors and at once com- 
menced to tell him his troubles. His neighbor commenced 
to laugh and said, "If that old colored woman you sold 
that soap to and those men she ruined those clothes for 
get hold of you, they will make you wish you had let the 
soap business alone." "What is the matter with my soap?" 
inquired Pickway in astonishment. "You go over and ask 
the old colored washerwoman ; she will tell you." 

Pickway gathered up all the courage he could and 
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started for the laundry to see his colored x:ustomer, and 
when he got near the laundry she saw him comings and, 
running out> she commenced to scream at him and held up 
her hands, which were wrapped up in white rags. "See 
what your dirty old soap has done for my hands. It has 
taken all the skin off and ruined all the clothes I washed 
yesterday and has ruined my laundry business. You old 
liar, you told me it was good toilet soap, hair soap and bath 
soap. The old stuff was so strong it fairly eat up the tub 
I was washing in." Pickway could not hefp laughing, and 
when the old colored woman saw him laughing at her 
troubles she picked up her ax and started for him, hollering, 
"I will teach you to laugh if I get up to you with this ax! 
I will make hash out of you, that is what I will do to you 1" 

PickVay saw at once that the best thing for him to do 
was to retreat, which he did with the old colored woman 
at his heels with her ax in her hand, screaming, "Dis heah 
town is not big enough for you and I to live in. If I ever 
get a-hold of you there will be a funeral in town as sure 
as you are bom 1" She followed him about a hundred yards 
and then stopped and went back to her laundry. 

Pickway went over to his cabin and roled up his blankets 
and clothes and started for Wardner, a few miles below 
Wallace. He worked around Wardner for a few weeks 
and finally got to dealing faro bank — ^gambling again. He 
left Wardner and went to Spokane, where he followed gam* 
bling between there and Puget Sound during the summer 
of 1888. In the fall he lay at the point of death for nearly 
a month at the Walla Walla hospital. When he got so he 
could get out he went to Tacoma. He again made up his 
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mind to quit gambling. He met his old associates, and, as 
the old adage goes, "Those who sleep with dogs that have 
flees will soon get flees." As his chums all had the drink- 
ing and gambling habit, it was almost impossible for him 
to quit gambling as long as he associated with gamblers. 
In a few days after he arrived at Tacoma, he was back at 
his old trade. The first three weeks he was in Tacoma he 
was $5,000 winner, but finally luck went against him and he 
went broke. He stayed in Tacoma a few days after he 
went broke; then left Tacoma and came to a small town 
about midway between Portland and Tacoma, called Wind- 
lock, where an old-time friend of his by the name of 
"Poker George," was running a saloon and gambling house. 
On his arrival there he got into a fight with a citizen and 
the marshal ordered him to leave town. 
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^ CHAPTER V. 

THE OLD HABIT CONQUERS. 

The through freight to Portland pulled into Windlock 
and stopped to take water. Pickway only had about two 
dollars, and he made up his mind to beat that train to 
Kalama, about fifty miles east on the Columbia river. After 
the engineer had oiled up and the fireman had filled the 
tank, Pickway watched his chance and when there was no 
one looking he jumped on the cowcatcher. The engineer 
whistled and the train started. Pickway leaned against the 
boiler to keep warm. As it is down grade from Windlock 
to Kalama the train was soon rattling along at a lively 
rate. 

They were going about thirty or forty miles an hour. 
Pickway was hugging the boilerhead and congratulating 
himself on his good fortune at beating the Northern Pacific 
out of his fare, when suddenly the train rounding a curve 
there stood three cows on the track. The engineer com- 
menced to whistle. Pickway saw the train was going to hit 
them. He jumped up on the running board of the engine 
on the engineer's side. The engineer turned deathly pale 
and shouted, "Oh, God, what is that after me?" Just then 
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the engine hit the cattle and pitched them into the air. If 
Pickway had stayed where he had been sitting he would 
have been crushed to death. The engineer was so scared 
that he could not speak for a few seconds. Finally he said : 
"Are you a ghost or a man ?" 

Pickway replied, "I am a man." 

"Well, how did you get on my engine ?" he asked. 

"I got on at Windlock." 

"Where were you sitting?" inquired the engineer. 

"On the pilot," answered Pickway. 

"Well, come in until I get a look at you." 

Pickway stepped in through the cab door into the en- 
gine. The engineer said, "Didn't you know that it was ten 
to one that those cattle would throw this engine off the 
track on this sharp curve?" Pickway replied it was done 
so quickly he had no time to think. He rode with the 
engineer to Kalama. When they got to Kalama the engineer 
said to him, "I have been running an engine for twenty 
years, but I never got a scare like that before. It was not 
the cattle that scared me, for I have hit scores of them; 
but when I saw you jump up on the running board of my 
engine, I thought sure we were going in the ditch and be 
killed, and it was the old devil after me." 

Pickway thanked the engineer for his ride, bade him 
good-bye and took a boat for Portland. When he arrived 
in Portland he met several of his old gambling acquaint- 
ances from Montana and Tacoma. They all knew him to 
be a bold and daring gambler who would take desperate 
chances to win. His associates often called him "Prince of 
Plungers," and would jokingly say of him, **When he wins 
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he sleeps in fine beds and dines on spring chicken, but when 
he loses he sleeps on a chair and dines on the feathers." ^ 

The second night after he arrived at Portland, five of 
his chums made up a purse of one hundred dollars for him 
and told him to go and try his luck. He walked up to the 
gambling game, bet the whole amount and lost. They made 
up another hundred dollars for him. He went back to the 
faro game and at this time made two bets out of it, win- 
ning them both. He kept on winning until he was twenty- 
four hundred dollars. ahead of the game. His five friends 
who had staked him wanted him to quit. He said, "Not yet; 
let us make it three thousand." Half of the winnings be^ 
longed to Pickway and he stayed, and in fifteen minutes 
did not have a cent. Had he stopped when he was twenty- 
four hundred dollars ahead his share would have been 
eleven hundred dollars, as it is customary among gamblers 
to give the player one-half the winnings. When Pickway 
went broke some of the five called him "a fool," some "a 

sucker" for not quitting when he had twenty-four hundred 
dollars. Pickway told them not to be chicken hearted, but 
to stake him again. "Not a cent can you have," said they 
in disgusted tones, and the five walked out and left him 
alone and penniless. He did not have enough to pay for a 
bed. He went into one of the rooms of the gambling house 
and sat down to think over his unfortunate lot, and soon 
fell asleep in a chair., 

About four hours after the five had left him in a mad 
and disappointed mood, two of them returned and asked 
for Pickway. The janitor told them he was in one of the 
back rooms asleep. The two went back, and there they 
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found him in bis old chair bed, sleeping away as peacefully 
as if in a downy couch, and one of the two woke him up 
and asked him if he felt lucky. Rubbing his dreamy eyes 
with his hands, he replied, "Of course I feel lucky." The 
one who had awakened him said, "Here is fifty dollars ; it is 
all we have. We have lost four hundred dollars to-night; 
go see, for goodness sake, if you can't play us even." 

Pickway took the money and returned again to the gam- 
bling table and in less than thirty minutes was thirty-eight 
hundred dollars winner. He gave each one of his backers 
nine hundred and twenty-five dollars as their portion of the 
winnings. Then he said come on and we will go and have 
breakfast. ^They soon arrived at one of the finest cafes 
in Portland. They went in and took a private dining room. 
The waiter passed Pickway the bill of fare ; he looked it over 
and said, "I feel hungry as I did not have any supper. Let 
me do the ordering for the crowd." They agreed, and he 
proceeded to order, and that meal was one long to be 
remembered. The waiter passed Pickway a piece of paper 
on which was marked seventeen dollars. He passed the 
waiter a twenty-dollar bill and told him to keep the change. 

By this time it was day, and Pickway told his friends 
he was going to look for a bed, as he had not seen one for 
three or four nights. They said, "We will go with you." 
They went out to a rooming house and engaged rooms. 
Pickway paying for one four weeks in advance. The clerk 
asked him if he had any trunks he wanted brought up. He 
replied, "No," for all the clothes he had on earth were on 
his back at that time, and they looked very shabby at that. 
After the clerk retired, Pickway took a good bath, which 
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he needed very much, and went to bed. He got up about 
noon. Going downstairs he found three of the five who had 
staked him with the two hundred dollars the previous even- 
ing. They informed him they were broke. He gfave them 
each two twenty-dollar gold-pieces. 

After breakfast He went out and got him a suit of 
clothes. He also invested in a gold watch and some dia- 
monds. The amount of his shopping bill amounted to six 
hundred dollars. He started in to gamble again that night 
and went flat broke. He retired to his room and went to 
bed. 

Next morning he met an old friend of his, with whom he 
had worked on the Canadian Pacific during its construc- 
tion. As soon as he saw Pickway he stepped up to him 
saying: "I understand you have turned out to be a full- 
fledged sport." Pickway always liked the word sport, but 
detested the name gambler. He handed him seven dollars 
and said, "This is all the money I have on earth. Go and 
see if you cannot make a winning for me." In less than two 
hours Pickway drew out twenty-six hundred dollars. He 
gave his old laboring friend his share, thirteen hundred 
dollars. He put it in the bank and commettxed to drink 
over his success, and six weeks from that time he died 
of delirium tremens. He attended his old friend's funeral 
and it made him feel very bad to think that he had been 
the direct cause of his death. Pickway wrote to his widow 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., and told her of her husband's death. 

The broken-hearted wife wrote back and inquired the 
cause of his death, but Pickway was ashamed to tell her. 
He carried the letter for about six months until there came 
into a Red Wood logging camp, whither he had gone, a 
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missionary, who preached on sin. He said sickness and 
death were the result of a diseased body, and that the cause 
of drinking, killing and stealing was diseased souls. This 
man made a great impression on Pickway, and he wrote to 
his former friend's wife, telling her that her husband's 
death was icaused by a diseased soul and that the disease 
was called sin. It caused her husband to drink himself 
to death. 

Pickway was finally compelled to leave Portland on ac- 
count of some trouble he had gotten into with a number 
of gamblers there. From there he went to San Francisco, 
where he continued in his gambling career, and as usual he 
was soon penniless. He was living oflf free lunch counters 
in saloons, and sleeping on chairs. 

One day he was down at the wharf, a small coasting 
steamer lay alongside, taking on freight for Crescent City, 
Cal., which is about two hundred miles above San Fran- 
cisco. The steamer had whistled the second time and would 
leave the wharf in twenty minutes. Pickway asked the 
first mate if they needed sany help. The mate informed him 
the engineer needed a coal passer. Pickway went aboard and 
saw the first engineer and asked him if he needed a man to 
pass coal. He replied that he did, and said he would give 
him two dollars and his board to pass coal from San Fran- 
cisco to Crescent City. Pickway replied, "I am just the 
man you are looking for. This town has been a hoodoo to 
me, and I am sick of it." The engineer replied, "You are 
not the first man I have heard say that. Almost every trip 
I carry someone out of here who has had the same experi- 
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Pickway went below and commenced to wheel coal to 
the firemen, and of all the jobs on earth this was the mean- 
est, dirtiest — ^bad air, coal dust and heat. No place to sleep 
and bad water. The experience was something awful. The 
next day when the steamer arrived at Crescent City, Pick- 
way was a sight to behold. Black with coal dust, his 
clothes wet with perspiration. When he had washed his 
face and brushed his clothes the best he could, he went 
out to the engine room and got his check for two dollars, 
the amount due him. As the engineer passed the due check 
to him, he said, "You earned that. I do not begrudge it to 
you, and if you will make a trip to San Francisco and re- 
turn I win pay you eight dollars, for the firemen say you are 
the best coal wheeler they ever had." Pickway laughed, 
and said, "I thank you for your compliments and liberal 
offer, but I do not want to commit suicide for eight dollars, 
for I believe it would be sure death for me to make another 
trip on this boat passing coal." Pickway continuing said, 
"Less than two months ago I went to San Francisco with 
over ten thousand dollars in cash. Now look at me, a dis- 
grace to the human race." A friend of the engineer, who 
had been listening to the conversation, addressing Pickway, 
said, "My friend, I have been listening to your conversation. 
I used to be in your condition and I know what you need." 
"For goodness sake, tell me," replied Pickway. "It is the 
Lord Jesus Christ," answered the man; "and you are on 
the road to hell," he continued, "and the farther you go 
the rougher it will get I traveled that road for twenty 
years, and know what I am talking about" Pickway an- 
swered and said, "I believe every word you say." "Well^ 
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then, why don't you accept the Lord Jesus Christ and take 
Him in partnership and let Him go ashore with you and 
you will have good success all the days of your life." 
Pickway said, "I will think over what you have said," and 
bade the engineer and speaker good-bye. He went to the 
purser's office and got his due check cashed and went 
ashore. Under deep conviction that his whole life was 
wrong, he made a new resolution to quit gambling and 
live a better life in the future than he had in the past. He 
commenced to work at once in a Red Wood logging camp, 
sawing logs at fifty dollars per month and board. The first 
tree the foreman gave him to saw, was a red wood fourteen 
feet in diameter. He said, "Saw the first five logs into 
twenty feet lengths and the balance into twenty-four." 
When Pickway walked up alongside of this giant of the 
forest, he lay down his saw and ax, and viewing its great 
side he said to the foreman, "I feel afraid to tackle this 
monster alone." "Oh," said the foreman, "we will have 
larger trees than that for you to saw." Pickway com- 
menced to build his scaffold to stand on, and in a few min-» 
utes was sending his saw through the red wood and earning 
honest money by the sweat of his brow once more. 

The words the man spoke to him when he left the steam^ 
boat still lingered in his mind, especially the words, "You 
are on the road to hell, and the farther you go the rougher 
it gets." Pickway pondered over this day by day, and 
thought of givfng his heart to XThrist and becoming a Chris- 
tian, but the old devil would tell him, "Wait, wait ; you have 
plenty of time yet. t)on't make a fool of yourself. Make 
lots of money. That is what you need more than religion 
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or Christ/' Pickway followed his satanic majesty's logic 
once more. But he resolved that if he ever got ten thousand 
dollars again, he would become a Christian. "That is 
right/' the old devil would say, "when you get rich, then 
is the time to become a Christian." 

There came a man to the logging camp one Sunday and 
preached, and Pickway was almost persuaded to give his 
heart to Christ, and when the Preacher asked him if he did 
not want to become a Christian and become a success 
instead of working for the old devil and being a failure, 
he said, "Not to-day. I will study over the matter," and 
the old devil would say, "Wait until you get rich, then you 
can become a Christian and be a good one." Pickway put 
it off like all fools and sinners do. He kept working for 
the devil and receiving his pay. Very soon he started in to 
gamble again. As soon as he got enough money together 
he sent to Chicago and got some cheap imitation gold 
watches and a good watch that looked just like the cheap 
watches. The good watch cost one hundred dollars. When 
the watches arrived, he quit his job in the logging camp and 
went to Cresent City and started around among the saloon- 
keepers and gamblers and would put up his good watch, 
which looked just like his cheap ones and would borrow 
twenty-five dollars on his good one. Next day he would 

pay back the money and get his watch. He kept this watch 
pawning up for about two weeks. When he got everything 

worked up to what he wanted it, he then went around and 

put up his five dollar cheap watches where before he had 

put up his good one. Some would let him have twenty-five, 

some only fifteen dollars. He got about three hundred dol- 
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^ lars, all told, and then left Crescent City as soon as he could. 

Before they commenced to show his fine watches and 
discover they had been deceived and a cheap watch 
rung in on them, Pickway came to Red Bluff, Cal., and sent 
for two hundred dollars worth of those cheap watches and 
charms. When they arrived he started out to sell them in 
the country to farmers. 

Pickway would go up to a farmhouse and ask a farmer 
for work, and when the farmer would tell him he had no 
work, Pickway would whine and tell the farmer a hard-luck 
story. In the meantime, while they were talking, he would 
pull out his fine watch and tell the farmer that was all he 
had left, and he would go down in his satchel and pull 
out a guarantee and show the farmer that the watch chain 
and charm cost ninety dollars, and it was gfuaranteed for 
twenty years. 

The farmer would look at his hired man and wife and 
say to Pickway, "why do you not sell it." Pickway with a 
despondent look would say, "Who could I sell it to ?" The 
farmer would ask Pickway what he would sell it for. "Oh, 
I do hate to sell my watch and chain. It was given to 
me by a dear friend." Pickway would tune up like he was 
going to cry and the farmer would feel sorry for him. 
Finally, with the guarantee in his hand, he would say to 
the farmer, "How much will you loan me? If you will let 
me have twenty dollars, I will give you ten dollars for the 
use of it one month, and give you my watch, chain and 
charm as security." Strange to say Pickway would get 
rid of three or four watches each day, and the watch, chain 
and charm only cost him seven dollars and twenty cents, 
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and sometimes he would get as high as a forty-dollar loan* 

He arrived at Sacramento with ten or twelve watches 
and five hundred dollars in money. After a two weeks' 
,trip in the country he started to work the saloon-keepers 
in Sacramento. He would tell a hard-luck story and bor- 
row ten or fifteen dollars on his dear keepsake. Finally, he 
went into a saloon, the proprietor of which he had put up a 
watch with the day before in another saloon he owned, but 
Pickway did not recognize him. The bartender asked 
how much he had paid for the watch. He said a friend of 
his bought it and gave it to him, and the watch, chain and 
charm cost $84.50. There were two men standing listening 
to the conversation. These men were city detectives. The 
bartender asked Pickway if he had a guarantee to that 
effect. He said, he had. The bartender said, "Let me see 
it." So Pickway pulled it out and showed it to him.. 

"How much do you want to borrow?". 

"Twenty dollars," replied Pickway. 

"You are sure it cost $84.50?" inquired the bartender. 

"Oh, yes," replied Pickway in a surprised tone. 

"Well," said the bartender, "just sit down and wait 
about ten or fifteen minutes until my boss comes in, and I 
will let you have twenty dollars." 

In the meantime the proprietor, who was a great politi- 
cian, and the two detectives who were listening, went into 
a back room and in a few minutes the saloon proprietor 
had sent over to his other saloon and brought over the 
other dear keepsake of Pickyvay's, which he had gotten 
twenty dollars on the day before, and while the saloon man 
was sending for the watch one of the detectives slipped out 
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and got the criminal code of California. When the trap 
was all ready to be sprung, the bartender said to Pickway, 
who was sitting down waiting and fingering his keepsake 
that he was going to get twenty dollars for, to please step 
into the back room where he would give.it to him. Pick- 
way with a sad look on his face gladly followed the bar- 
tender into the trap. 



Almost Persuaded, 



Almost Persuaded. 



CHAPTER VI. 
ALMOST PERSUADED. 

The bartender stepped into the room first. Pickway fol- 
lowed closely, and just as he stepped into the room the door 
was closed behind him and locked by the bartender. The 
two city detectives looked at Pickway and said, "Do you 
recognize this dear keepsake of yours which you pawned to 
this man (referring to the saloon proprietor), whom Pick- 
way now recognized, and as the rat in the trap, he realized 
he was caught, and caught to a queen's taste. Talk about 
feeling cheap; you could have bought Pickway and all his 
keepsakes for two cents. He was dumbfounded and looked 
around him for a way of escape. The two detectives noticed 
Pickway's wild look, pulled out their six-shooters and said 
to him, in a tone that could not be misunderstood, "You 
attempt to escape or make any breaks to get away and we 
will drill your old carcus full of holes.*' This had a sooth- 
ing effect apparently upon him, and he sat down and said : 

"Gentlemen, you have got me dead to rights," and with 
a forced smile upon his face, said, "It is my duty to sue for 
peace. What are your conditions?" The two detectives 
spoke up and said, at the same time cocking their six-shoot- 
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ers : "You are under arrest for obtaining money under false 
pretense." One of them passed his cocked revolver to the 
other and pulled out a pair of handcuffs. They put them 
on Pickway and then searched him. They found ten cheap 
watches and four hundred and seventy dollars. Then the 
detectives read the letter which the police had received from 
the country and asked Pickway if he was not the man. He 
said, "I guess I am." "Well," said one of the detectives, 
"do you not know you are obtaining money under false 
pretenses?" "No," answered Pickway, "I did not." "Well, 
you were, and you are liable to go to tbe state penitentiary 
from one to five years for each offense," and they opened the 
criminal code of California which they had procured. They 
read it to him, and it dawned on Pickv ay at last that he was 
apparently scheduled for a trip to str,te's prison. 

He could feel his heart beat and Hs throat choke up, and 
he breathed very heavily. He comir^enced to beg the detec- 
tives to let him go. He said, "T?jce my watches and the 
money; all I want is enough to get out of town." They 
said, "All right," and gave him twenty dollars. Pickway 
walked out the back way and do Am an alley, and if ever he 
felt like going he did then. He realized his danger and 
knew the further he got away from Sacramento the better 
it would be for him. He got into a cab and rode to North 
Sacramento and walkfd to Arcade. He boarded a freight 
train there and gave the brakeman a dollar. He put him in 
an empty box car and carried him to TruCkey. Here he 
got off, walked across the country to Carson City, Nevada. 

He went up the Carsoa Valley, made another resolution 
to quit gambling and be a man. He got a job on a hay 
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press at two dollars a da/ and board. He worked here for 
two months and saved his money. When the hay-pressing 
season was over he came to Carson City, and there fell in 
with his old gang of gamblers, and in a few days he was 
broke again. He get a job doing tt^e janitor work in a 
saloon and gambling house where he went broke. His job 
was to clean out the spittoons and keep the place clean. 

This was just the job he wanted, for it gave him access 
to all the cards used by the gambling house. 

The next day after he got this job he wrote to Portland 
to one of his old pals and told him to come at once. In 
about two days his old gambling partner from Portland ar- 
rived. He and Pickway took all the cards in the gambling 
house after they had closed one night and marked them on 
the back by shading them. 

Next day Pickway's friend showed up as a whisky 
drummer from Portland. A game of cards for money was 
started, the drummer took a hand ; then Pickway joined in 
the game. The gambling propreitor for whom Pickway 
was doing janitor work was playing,- and he introduced the 
drummer to Pickway. They shook hands as new acquaint- 
ances. Pickway and the drummer, who were partners, 
played together against the others, and as all the cards were 
marked and known only by Pickway and his partner, they 
won, of course. The drummer won eight hundred dollars. 
Pickway won four hundred. After supper another game 
was started and ran all night. Pickway won twelve hundred 
dollars in the last game and his friend won eight hundred 
and fifty. That made them winner thirty-twp bujidr^d dol- 
lars. This was the 7th of January, 1890, 
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That night when Pickway lay down he could not sleep. 
He thought of his past life and home. He dreamed of his 
brother James and his old schoolmates. God was striving* 
with Pickway and his poor sin-cursed soul was groaning 
under the awful weight of a guilty conscience. 

While Pickway was dreaming of his Missouri home and 
his sixteen hundred dollars of his illgotten gains in his 
coat pocket under his pillow in his bedroom at the hotel in 
Garson Gity, Nevada, his poor old widowed mother's life- 
less body lay in that Missouri home. Pickway's only 
brother had sent telegram after telegram to Portland and 
to different towns in the west trying to find him. 

On the 8th of January, 1890, the soul of Pickway's dear 
God-loving widowed mother took its flight and went to join 
her loved ones who had gone on before. Pickway had not 
written to her for two years. For every time he would get 
a letter from home it would be full of "my darling boy, 
give your heart to Jesus and live for Him who died for you. 
I am praying God daily to convert and save fny wandering 
boy." Those letters coming to Pickway would pierce his 
heart like an arrow. He used to say to himself, "When I get 
all the money I want, then I will go home and settle down." 

Dear reader, how long since you wrote to your mother? 
Don't you know she is looking for a letter from you ? Some 
day you will receive a letter, as the writer did, not in moth- 
er's hand, and when you open it it will tell you your mother 
is dead. Write to mother while you can, for when she is 
dead you can't, and tell her you have decided to live a Chris- 
tian life. 

The last letter Pickway received from his mother was 
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in Helena, Montana, in which she said : "My darling boy, I 
have been sick for over a year, and am fast losing my sight, 
and I feel that I am not long for this world, but as I near 
the eternal shore my faith grows stronger in Christ. On 
Him I have built all my hopes." This letter made Pick- 
way's heart fairly bleed. Yet he would not yield his heart 
to God. Money was what he wanted, and this world's pleas- 
ures, which are only vanity. They took the body of Pick- 
way's mother and laid it in the little churchyard grave at 
Hanesville, Mo., beside her husband and only daughter, and 
at her grave the pastor spoke of her sweet Christian life 
and her faith in God and her love for her children and of 
her wandering boy in the west, and how she used to pray 
for him. 

Pickway got up from his restless night's sleep January 
9th, 1890, and after breakfast he went in and bought a lot 
of fine clothes and took the train with his drummer friend 
to Virginia City, Nevada. He started in to gamble, and in 
five days they were stranded. They hung around the gam- 
bling houses for about three weeks when there came a big 
snow-storm and blocked the railroad that runs from Reno 
to Virginia City. Supplies commenced to run very low, 
and the chief of police ordered all able-bodied men who 
were not working to get out and shovel snow or he would 
arrest them for vagrancy. Pickway and his partner got a 
shovel and commenced to earn honest money by shoveling 
snow at fifty cents per hour. His partner decided after one 
hour's work that he would leave town before he would 
work. He tried to get Pickway to join him, and they would 
walk back over the snow to Carson City. Pickway would 
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not quit. His partner, however, walked back to Carson 
City over the snow. The last word Pickway said to his 
partner was, "When you arrive, if the coast is clear and 
the gamblers have not discovered that the cards we used 
against them were marked, wire me and I will come at once. 
Next day no wire came. Pickway commenced to get suspi* 
cious that the gamblers of Carson City had discovered that 
they had been robbed by marked cards and had given his 
partner a gambler's reception on his arrival there. He drew 
his pay that night at six o'clock for shoveling snow and 
wired a friend of his in Carson, asking how his pal was get- 
ting along. In about thirty minutes he got a telegram back 
which read : "Partner nearly beat to death. All are looking 
for. you. Duck at once." It is needless to say Pickwa^y 
had the "go fever" very badly. He started at once to walk 
over the snow to Wadsworth, a small division point town on 
the Central Pacific. He arrived there next day almost com- 
pletely exhausted, with his ears frost-bitten. 

It was well he left Virginia City just when he did, for 
that night there arrived a sleigh load of gamblers from Car- 
son City looking for him. Had they found him they no 
doubt would have killed him, for his partner had given him 
completely away and showed the gamblers the letter Pick- 
way h^d sent to him at Portland, Oregon. The gambling 
proprietor where Pickway had worked as a porter swore 
if he ever met him he would kill him on the spot, for he 
had lost fifteen hundred dollars of the thirty-two hundred 
Pickway and his partner had won. 

Pickway stayed in Wadsworth a few days, made a win- 
ning there and then weijt to Salt Lake City, Utah, from 
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there to Ogden, and then to a small town which was head- 
quarters for the construction for an irrigating canal. As 
soon as he arrived there he went into a saloon and was 
treating everybody in the house. One of the fellows who 
was drinking asked the bartender if Johnny King would 
like to have a drink. Pickway spoke up and said, "Jo^^^^y 
King? Where is he?" The bartender answered, "In the 
back room." Pickway made haste to enter the back room 
and see his gambling friend, whom he had met at the races 
at Salt Lake City in the fall of 1888 and had gambled with 
him and had learned to love him as a friend. There lay the 
youthful gambler on the floor pale as death. Pickway said, 
"Johnny, what are you doing here?" "Oh," he said, "I 
got shot in Ogden over a game of cards, and I am going 
to die." Pickway said, "We must take you to the hospital." 
"No," answered the boy — for he was only about twenty- 
three. "Before the light of another day I will need no hos- 
pital." Pickway asked him if there was anything he could 
do for him or if he wanted to let his father and mother know 
his condition. "No," he said, with tears streaming down his 
cheek, "I do not want to bring my father and mother down 
to the grave in sorrow and remorse by hearing of my un- 
happy end. My mother and father were great whist players 
and they often took me and my brother to whist parties 
and taught us to play cards. That has caused both of our 
downfalls, for my brother is now serving a life sentence 
in the penitentiary for murder caused by gambling." 

The next day they took poor Johnny King and rolled 
him in his blanket and put him in a pine coffin and laid him 
in his grave. Pickway, with tefts in his eyes at the grave 
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of his young friend, said, "I karned to love this boy. Gam- 
bling was his ruin and the cause of his death. He told me 
yesterday that his mother and father taught him ^o play his 
first cards. Boys," continued Pickway, "my mother never 
taught me to play cards," and at the thought of his mother 
and his young gambling friend's untimely end, he was so 
overcome with grief he could speak no more. They left 
poor Johnny King's grave unmarked by either God or man. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
IN A DUEL. 

Pickway left Colliston and went down on what was 
known as the MUford extension of the Union Pacific rail- 
way. Kirkpatrick Bros. & Collins had a contract to do 
the grading. They had about two thousand men working. 

Pickway went to Clover Valley and bought a roadhouse 
saloon. One day there came a cowboy along and asked 
Pickway to gamble with him. Pickway got a pack of cards 
and they started to play a game called poker, and of course 
the cowboy commenced to lose. As the game continued the 
cowboy kept losing faster and faster his hard-earned cash. 
Pickway noticed his man was growing nervous and white 
in the face, and he was heavily armed. Pickway thought 
nothing of that as he always went armed himself, and most 
everyone went armed, especially cowboys in that section. 
As Pickway won the money, he let it lay in front of him on 
the table. 

The cowboy lost his last cent and like a flash drew his 
revolver out of his belt and grabbed the money in front 
of Pickway which he had just lost with his left hand/ and 
leveling his revolver at Pickway, fired. The bullet just 
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grazed his left side; it was so close it set his clothes on 
fire. He grabbed the muzzle of the cowboy's revolver after 
the first shot and df ew his own gun with his right hand. As 
he was in too close quarters to shoot, he dealt the cowboy 
a terrible blow on the head with his revolver. He fell 
unconscious and let go of the revolver and money he had 
just grabbed. Pickway jumped back from the table; cocked 
his revolver and aimed it at the cowboy who had first at- 
tempted to murder him, but a small voice spoke to him and 
said, "You are wrong. Don't kill him." Pickway could 
not pull the trigger of his six-shooter, for he knew he was 
wrong. The cards they had been playing- with he had 
marked, and, in fact, had robbed the cowboy. He laid the 
cowboy's revolver and his own on the bar and jerked off 
his burning coat and vest. Examined his smarting side, for 
he thought he had been shot through the stomach. The 
bullet, however, had just grazed him and not even broken 
the skin. Pickway's friends, who w^ere present, said, "Why 
don't you kill him ? He tried to kill you in your own house." 
One of Pickway's friends said, "I have a notion to kill him 
myself." He drew his revolver and stepped up close to 
the bleeding cowboy. Pickway picked up his own gun from 
the bar and said, "Don't you shoot him or I will shoot you." 
After the cowboy came to, Pickway said, "Don't you know 
I ought to blow your brains out for what you have just 
tried to do? You came in and asked me to gamble with 
you and then when you lose you attempt to murder me." 
"Yes," replied the cowboy, "I deserve to be killed, biit I was 
crazy with grief," and as the blood from the wound Pick- 
way had just given him was streaming down his cheek, the 
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. tears commenced to mingle with it He pulled a letter out 
of his pocket and passed it to Pickway and said: "Please 
read it" 

Pick\yay pulled the letter out of the envelope and read 
it. It was from the cowboy's wife in Omaha, Neb., and she 
was in the last stage of consumption. She said the doctors 

• had given her up to die and she pleaded with her husband 
to come at once and see her and his three children. "Well," 
said Pickway after he had read the letter, "why did you not 
go home?" The cowboy answered, "I only had the forty 

• dollars you have just won, and it would take that much 
to take me to Omaha, and I thought I would try and win 
a few dollars more, so I would not land home broke, and 
when I failed to win, and realized that all my hopes of see- 
ing my dying wife and children was gone, I grabbed the 
money before I thought, and then pulled my six-shooter 
to kill you to protect myself." Pickway took the cowboy 
and washed his wound, put some mustang liniment on to 
take the soreness out. He took a piece of empty flour sack 
and bound up his head as best he could. "I will give you 

back your money and allow you ten dollars for your six- 
shooter if you will promise me never to gamble again as 

long as you live." The cowboy said he would promise to 

do so. 

Pickway gave him back his forty dollars and ten dollars 

for his revolver and put him on an empty freight wagon, 

told the teamster to let him ride to Milford, Utah, and 

see that he got a ticket for Omaha. Pickway received a 

letter from him and his wife after he had gotten back to 

Omaha, and he sent the picture of his three children and 
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wife to Pickway. He got another letter a few weeks later, 
his wife having died. The last letter Pickway received 
from him he had joined the Salvation Army. When the 
railroad company stopped the grading of the road bed, Pick- 
way sold his saloon and went to Kalama, Washington, 
opened a gambling house and saloon in partnership with an- 
other gambler. One day he heard a woman talking on the 
street, and she was pleading with her listeners to write home 
to their mothers back east. Her appeal was very touching 
and Pickway went to his room in his saloon and wrote to 
his mother. 

In about a week he went into the postoffice and asked 
for his mail. The postmaster handed him a letter post- 
marked Holt, Mo., Pickway's home postoffice. It was not 
addressed in his mother's hand. He stared at the envelope, 
hesitating to open it. His partner, who was with him said, 
"What makes you look so sads'^" Pickway replied, "this 
letter is from home, but not addressed in mother's hand. I 
fear something dreadful has happened. I am going to my 
room and read it." 

When Pickway got to his room he lay down on the bed, 
trembling with fear. He opened the letter and commenced 
to read: "Dear Brother, I have just received your letter ad- 
dressed to mother, who left this world of care, sorrow and 
disappointment the 8th of last January, and i^ now living 
with Jesus and our loved ones." At this point Pickway 
burst into tears, for he never allowed himself to think that 
some day his mother would die. For hours he lay with his 
eyes bathed in tears thinking of his mother and how he had 
deceived her, and now she was gone. Pickway dearly loved 
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his mother, but the old devil and the love of money had him 
bound hand and foot. His partner came to his room and 

asked if he was going to get up for supper and go on shift, 
"No," replied Pickway, "My deiar mother is dead. I will 
not be over to the saloon to-night. Get someone else to 
tend bar in my place." Next morning Pickway's partner 
came to his room again, and as he stepped in he said, "You 
look awful bad." Pickway replied, "I never slept a wink 
all night, thinking how mean I used my mother. If she 
were alive I would crawl on my hands and knees to Mis- 
souri to see her, if I could hot get there any other way. 
Pickway asked his partner what he would give him for his 
interest in the saloon and gambling house. "I don't want you 
to quit the saloon and especially the gambling business," re- 
plied Pickway's partner. "Well, I will quit ; don't you forget 
that," continued Pickway. "And if you don't buy me out 
somebody else will." 

He got up, went over and sold his interest out, and by 
twelve o'clock he was on his way to Seattle, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE WAY OF THE TRANSGRESSOR IS HARD. 

Pickway walked the streets of Seattle for days and nights 
under awful conviction and rode up and down the sound on 
steamers trying to forget the past, but wherever he went it 
was always before him. He would go to :church, but the 
sermons did not help him. He left Seattle and went to 
Montana, where the great Northern railroad was building 
to the coast. In a short time he was penniless. He started 
to gamble again. In a short time he went to Koutani Falls, 
Montana, and opened as what was known as the Twelve- 
Mile house, twelve miles west of Libby Creek, Montana. 
About a month after Pickway opened the Twelve-Mile 
house he went to a small trading point about eight miles 
west of his place to get supplies, and on his way back, he 
had to come down from a mountain bench or slope to the 
railroad, where contractors by the name of Campbell & 
Woods had about two hundred men employed in a big rock 
cut. They had a terrible big blast put in (thirteen kegs of 
black powder). The foreman lit the fuse to it and left 
Pickway to walk down the wagon road without any warn- 
ing. He was within eighty feet of it yfhm it went off. The 
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whole heavens was a mass of rock and debris. Pickway 
realized what the explosion was at once, for he had worked 
with powder. He dropped his head against a high stump 
which was between him and the blast. This presence of 
mind saved his life. The rocks came down all around him 
in tons. While the stump saved him from the direct blast, it 
did not protect him from the falling stones, which fairly beat 
him into the ground, fractured his ankle, bruised his head, 
back and shoulders in a terrible manner. One stone hit him 
in the neck and rendered him unconscious. 

When the contracting crew came back from dinner 
they heard him groaning and there lay poor Pickway in 
a pool of blood unconscious. They pulled the debris off 
him and put him in a cart and took him up on the bench 
about half a mile from the rock cut and laid him out on the 
barroom floor. At last he came to. A doctor came, a 
young man, he said his leg will have to come off. When 
Pickway heard this he asked for his six-shooter, and a 
friend of his gave it to him. His right arm was not hurt 
much. He told the doctor if he attempted to cut his leg off 
he would kill him. The doctor put up his knives and saw 
and left. They put a mattress in the bottom of a freight 
wagon box and hauled him forty miles over a rough moun- 
tain road to Smeads Spur on the Northern Pacific railroad, 
and when they got him there he was more dead than alive. 
They put him in the baggage car and sent him to Missoula. 
He stayed there about six weeks, got him a crutch and came 
back to his Twelve-mile house. After the grading was fin- 
ished Pickway sold out and went to Spokane and com- 
menced suit against Campbell & Woods and the Great 
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Northern railroad company for ten thousand dollars dam- 
ages; Geo. W. Turner and Graves and McGinstry were his 
lawyers. Mr. Turner since was elected United States sen- 
ator from Washington and was a prominent candidate for 
the nomination for vice-president at the last Democratic 
convention in St. Louis. Finally the trial came off, Pick- 
way got one thousand dollars, half of which went to the 
lawyers. He left Spokane, went to Butte, Montana, started 
to deal faro bank. He was by this time one of the best gam- 
blers in the west. He was nervy and cool— qualifications 
which a gambler must possess. He was a graduate in the 
devil's school of art. He got a job of dealing a brace or 
thieving game of faro bank. 

One morning about three o'clock there came into the 
gambling house a prodigal. One of the house boosters 
brought him in from a dance halUand gave Pickway the 
wink which meant a "sucker or green horn." Pickway 
got twenty-five per cent of all the sure money or money he 
could win on the brace game. The booster started to play 
and win, of course. He treated the greenhorn to whisky, 
and when it commenced to have its eflfect he commenced 
to play. In less than two hours he had lost all his money, 
amounting to fourteen thousand dollars. The young man 
rose up from the table as pale as death and pointing at the 
money drawer which contained the fourteen thousand dol- 
lars he had just lost, said with tears in his eyes, "Thaf 
money belonged to my poor old widowed mother, and it is 
all there is in life for me." 

Pickway gave this young man one hundred dollars of 
his money and he then wanted to bet that, but Pickway 
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would not let him. 

At length the booster or steerer who brought him in 

said to the young man, "Come and we will go out." They 

walked out together, and the game closed up. 

The booster gave the young man the slip and came back. 
The fourteen thousand dollars was divided. Pickway got 

thirty-three hundred as his share, and the booster and the 
man in the lookout chair and the gambling house got the 
balance, which was ten thousand four hundred dollars. 

In about a week the booster who had steered the young 
man in met Pickway on the street and said : "You know that 
young sucker we touched for fourteen thousand ? He went 
down to Seattle and committed suicide." The gambler who 
was with the booster said : "That is right. I saw him after 
.he cut his throat." This made Pickway feel bad. He could 
see that young man as he stood that night, pale and crying, 
over the loss of his money. Pickway went to his work that 
night, but he could not get that young man off his mind, 
and the next day he could not sleep for thinking about him. 
He went back to work again about 12 o'clock. The booster 
brought another man in for Pickway to rob, but he knew 
this man and knew his wife and family in Butte, and he 
said, "This game don't want your money; you take it and 
give it to your wife. She needs it." The gambling house 
proprietor asked Pickway what he meant by that ? "I mean 
this," replied Pickway, "I will never rob another man for 
vou. The last one I robbed cut his throat and I am flat 
broke myself. The thought that I was the one who caused 
that young man whom We robbed out of his mother's four- 
teen thousand dollars to kill himself has made me lose my 
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nerve, and I am now going to quit gambling and even asso- 
ciating with gamblers," and with these words, he rose up 
from his chair, took out eight dollars due him for his shift, 
and, addressing the crowd of gamblers around him, said: 
"Boys, I want you never to speak to me, or even notice me 
when you meet me, for you are like myself, a lot of robbers 
and murderers and our lives are failures. I am going to 
quit gambling and make an honest living, where I do not 
have to rob and murder people to get what little I eat and 
wear." 

They all laughed at him and said, "Don't make a fool of 
yourself; you have got a good job, why don't you keep it?" 

Pickway answered : "I am not making a fool of myself, 
for any man that will gamble is already a fool. From this 
time on I am done as a gambler." This was true, for Pick- 
way never had any nerve or courage after he received word 
of that young man's suicide. He sent to Kansas City, got 
a rotary popcorn popper and comemnced to sell popcorn 
on the streets of Butte at five cents a sack. He did a tre- 
mendous business, as he was well known and good natured 
and sold good popcorn. Several tried to compete with him, 
but all failed. He cleared one thousand and fifty dollars in 
three months and seventeen days. The city authorities 
would not allow him on the street with his popper until 
after 7 p. m., and finally they stopped him altogether. 

He left Butte and went to Spokane and commenced to 
study law with the firm of Oliphant & Dirks. Pickway and 
a young law student by the name of Frank Turner, who 
had been a school teacher, got a couple of rooms and went 
to light housekeeping. Pickway studied hard and never 
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gambled a cent for eighteen months, until he was ready to 
be admitted to the bar. Then the judge who was to exam- 
ine him told him he could not pass, for his education was 
deficient. Pickway did not know the difference between a 
verb and a noun and was a very poor speller. He took a 
great interest in politics, being a people's party man. He 
engineered the Belt administration in Spokane, which will 
long be remembered. He got many of the church people 
to vote for his man and also the saloon men and gamblers. 
His candidate was elected over Mr. Shaw, the regular repub- 
lican candidate, and the town was thrown wide open. 

This put Pickway with his old crowd again, and "when 
you sleep with dogs that have fleas you cannot complain if 
you get fleas." Pickway got fleas again and started into 
gambling; not making a success of it, in a short time he 
turned his mind to inventions and got up a patent bottle 
stopper and faucet. He got a groceryman interested in his 
wonderful device, which he thought would make him a mil- 
lionaire. The groceryman put up the cash and Pickway 
the experience. His credit was good at the grocery store, 
which came in handy for his light housekeeping. Eventu- 
ally the groceryman gave him one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars to go east and dispose of the newly allowed patent, or 
interest eastern capital. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
M'KINLEY'S SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADDRESS. 

After he visited several places, including Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; Holyoke, Mass., and Brooklyn, N. Y., he decided that 
his patent was worthless. He never paid the final twenty 
dollar fee to the patent office to allow the patent to issue. 

He found himself at last in Washington, D. C, with two 
dollars in his pocket and a total stranger. He went over to 
the national capitol and sent his name in to John Wilson, 
who was the representative from Washington, and said he 
wanted to see him. Wilson came to the door and invited 
him to one of the smoke rooms, and had a chat with him and 
asked him how politics were in Spokane. Pickway knew 
John Wilson, but not personally. Wilson had heard of Pick- 
way, for the man whom he had defeated for the mayor of 
Spokane was Wilson's right-hand man. 

Pickway asked John Wilson for a loan of forty-five dol- 
lars until he got back to Spokane, which Wilson gladly 
let him have, for he wanted his support in his race for the 
United States senatorship from Washington. Pickway left 
Washington, came to Pittsburg, and went into the root beer 
slot machine business in company with another man. He 
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and his partner put out two machines and filled them with 
nice cool beer, and 'then went to the hotel and waited for 
results. That evening when they went to their root beer 
tanks to get their cash both tanks were empty. Pickway 
said to his partner, who was with him, "We have struck a 
gold mine at last. I told you so.'* 

It was a good thing they had their joy before they 
unlocked their money drawer or box, for it was full of iron 
slugs and not one cent in cash. Pickway had put about 
twenty dollars into the business and his partner the same. 
He felt so cheap he said to his partner, "You take one tank 
and I will take the other." "All right," said he ; so they 
mutually dissolved partnership. 

Pickway went to Wheeling, W. Va., where there was a 
big strike on. He made a people's party talk before the 
strikers. One of J. S. Coxey's men was in the crowd and he 
insisted that Pickway come to Canton, Ohio, to help Coxey 
out in his canvass for representative in McKinley's old dis- 
trict, which Pickway consented to do. He went to Canton 
and everything was arranged to have him help Coxey. The 
salary was to be five dollars a speech and expenses. He 
started out to tell the poor down-trodden men what they 
needed was to vote for J. S. Coxey. His plan was after a 
prominent speaker had spoken (either democratic or repub- 
lican) to have gasoline torch lights and a drygoods box and, 
as the people would crowd out of the hall, call them over 
and tell them why they should vote for Coxey of the com- 
mon-weal army for congress and get free silver and green- 
backs. He was well advertised and drew large crowds. 
He spoke in this way against Taylor and Judge Day, now 
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on the United States supreme bench. He went all through 
the eighth district, part of the time in company with G^xey, 
part of the time alone. 

Wm. McKinley was then governor of Ohio. He came 
to his home town, Canton, to deliver an address, and every- 
thing was all arranged to have Pickway have his torch lamps 
and speak to McKinley's crowd as they came out. He had 
never seen McKinley. He was informed that he would be 
in Canton Sunday and, as was his custom, he would go to 
the Methodist church to the morning services. 

Pickway went to church to see McKinley, whom he 
expected to follow through his old district the coming 
week and speak to his crowds. 

He sat in the rear of the church, and in a few minutes 
in stepped a well-dressed man and walked down the aisle. 
All eyes were turned upon him. Pickway asked one who 
was sitting near him if that was not McKinley. 
' "Yes," said he, "that is Governor McKinley." 

He went to his seat and bowed his head for a moment; 
in silent prayer. The pastor announced that Mr. McKinley 
would make a short talk to the Young Men's Bible Class. 

After the sermon Pickway went into the Young Men's 
Bible Class room and McKinley gave them a short talk. He 
said in his remarks to them : "Follow Jesus Christ, and He 
will make you what he wants you to be. I consider it a 
greater honor and privilege to be a follower of the meek and 
lowly Nazarine and a believer in His divine power and 
origin than to be governor of this great state." 

In conclusion McKinley said : "Young men, I want 
to leave you my personal testimony. I have found Jesus 
Christ an ever-present friend in need and in deed." The 
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speaker politely bowed to his youthful hearers and retired. 
Pickway got up and sneaked out of the foom a convert to 
McKinleyism. He went over at once and told Coxey's con- 
gressional chairman and manager he would never speak 
against McKinley. "Why?" asked Coxey's manager. 
"Because I have good reasons," answered Pickway. 

The campaign grew warmer as it came to a close, and 
Pickway was in great demand. 

Pickway and Coxey wound up the campaign in the skat- 
ing rink in East Liverpool, Ohio, in a monster mass meet- 
ing of fully three thousand people. Pickway and G^xey took 
an early train back to Canton. Pickway believed Coxey had 
a good show to win, although he would have to poll at 
least sixteen thousand votes. Pickway was talking around 
the streets of Canton when he came back that Coxey was 
almost sure to win. A man stepped up to Pickway and said, 
"Do you think Coxey will win?" "I do," replied Pickway. 
"Well," said the man, at the same time flashing a big roll of 
bills, "I will bet you ten dollars to one that Coxey does not 
poll ten thousand votes." Pickway had about seventy dol- 
lars in cash, which he put up too quick. All Pickway's 
friends said that was like having money given to you. The 
man put up seven hundred dollars against seventy. They 
felt sorry for the man and said he would learn his folly 
after the returns were in. 

That night Pickway watched the returns very eagerly 
and with great interest, but he soon saw that his seventy 
dollars were gone, and it was all the money he had on 
earth. Coxey did not poll eight thousand votes. Pickway 
went to Coxey and got five dollars from him. He bought 
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a gross of glass writing pens for two dollars and started 
to sell them for ten cents apiece, but with very poor success. 
"He finally got down to thirty-five cents in cash and he, with 
a lot more tramps, got into an empty boxcar at Lancaster, 
Ohio, and started for Columbus. Expecting to get off at 
the crossing near Columbus, but the engineer of the train 
never halted at the crossing, let alone stop, as the law 
required. The tramps with Pickway commenced to get 
scared and said if they ^ent into the Columbus yards and 
got caught they would all get thirty days in, the workhouse 
for beating trains, so Pickway made up his mind to get 
out before the train reached the yards. The train slowed up 
a little, and it was so dark he could not see just how fast the 
train was running. He caught the latch of the boxcar door 
and swung down; but when his feet struck the ground he 
could not gain them again, and he was dragged along, hold- 
ing to the latch of the door, until his grip gave out and he 
fell on the rock ballast and tore a hole in his left hand where 
he hit a sharp-pointed rock, and knocked the skin all off his 
knee. J. S. Coxey's speaker picked him up and 
walked to the police station, and the night surgeon bound 
up his hand and poured some arnica on it Pickway lay 
down with the balance to rest 

In the morning he went up town and got a ten-cent 
lunch, which left him twenty cents capital to work on. 
Limping along, for his knee was very sore, he passed a 
stationery window and saw some glass pens. He stepped 
in and told the proprietor his hard-luck story, and he let 
him have a dozen glass pens for twenty cents. Pickway 
started out in a drizzling rain to try to sell them. He walked 
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from house to house, but did not sell a pen. About four 
o'clock he stepped up to a fine brown stone front and rang 
the doorbell; an elderly lady came to the door. Pickway 
showed her his pens, and she said, "Step in," and invited him 
into a small room, and said, in a nice, sweet tone, "Let's 
see what you have to sell." 

Pickway showed her, and she said, "Is not that cute?" 
She asked Pickway how much he asked for them ; he replied 
ten cents apiece or three for a quarter. "Well," she said, "I 
will take a dollar's worth." He looked at her to see if she 
meant it. She put her hand in her purse and pulled out a 
dollar. Pickway never heard the word dollar sound so 
big. He counted out the dozen ; she handed him the dollar. 
As Pickway started to limp off she said, "You look so tired. 
We have just had lunch; won't you have a cup of coffee 
and something to eat?" If it was anything that Pickway 
wanted it was a lunch, so he went into the dining room and 
sat down and the servant girl gave him a cup of coffee 
and a princely lunch — roast duck, bread and butter, pie and 
cake. After Pickway had gotten outside of everything but 
the dishes and a few pieces of bread, he started out and met 
the servant girl. He asked her where the lady of the house 
was. She replied, "She is. upstairs." "Won't you call her?" 
asked Pickway. "Certainly," answered the servant girl. 
The lady of the house came down, and Pickway said, with 
tears of gratitude in his eyes, "I thank you for your kind 
treatment, and I shall never forget you. It is a pity there 
are so few in this world like you." She said, "I used to 
sell books in my college days during my vacations, and when 
people would slam the door in my face I often said; *If 
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ever God gives m,€ a home of my own I will treat agents 
as I would be treated/ and I love to encourage people who 
are trying to make an honest living." Pickway bid his bene- 
factor good-day ; he got a cheap bed that night, and next' 
day bought some more pens and sold them. 
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CHAPTER X. 
BEFORE AND AFTER TAKING. 

He continued in the pen business until he had three dol- 
lars ahead. He got into an empty boxcar and went to 
Galliopolis, Ohio. When he arrived there he took deck 
passage on an Ohio river boat to Cincinnati. It cost him 
a dollar, and he had only one dollar left after paying his 
passage. One of his shoes hurt his corn and he pulled it 
off and laid it down on some wheat sacks. When he awoke 
in the morning the boat was in Cincinnati and some one 
had stolen his shoe ; and, after looking high and low for it 
without success, he wound a piece of gunny sack around his 
foot and went up town to a shoe repair shop, and all he 
could get to fit him (as he wore No. 13) was an old over- 
shoe. He put on the overshoe, went out and got some glass 
writing pens and sold them. 

In Cincinnati one day a man saw Pickway selling glass 
pens, and he said, "You are just the man I want. If you will 
accept the position I can give you there will be fifty dollars 
a month in it and only eight hours' work a day, advertising 
Johnson's compound." 
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"All right," said Pickway, "I will take the job. When 
do you want me to start to work?" 
"Tomorrow morning at nine o'clock." 

"Where will I meet you ?" 

"At the Merchants' Hotel," answered the advertising 
agent. 

"I will be there," said Pickway. So at eight-thirty next 
morning he showed up at the Merchants' Hotel, ready to 
start to work. 

Pickway noticed, sitting over in one comer of the hotel 
sitting room, a long-haired man dressed in tights, and his 
legs were not as large as Pickway's arms. He was six foot 
tall and only weighed 110 pounds, while Pickway was 
six foot tall and weighed 270 pounds and was a perfectly 
formed man. 

At prompt nine in stepped the advertising agent. Step- 
ping up to the other man he asked him if he was ready to 
start to work. 

"Yes," he replied. 
He then stepped over to Pickway and said: "Are you 
ready to go to work ?" 

"Yes," answered Pickway. 

"Very well," replied the advertising agent, "but your 
tights will not be done for a few days, and you can work 
just as you are until they are finished." 

Pickway said : "Tights ! What do you mean ?" 
"Come into the sample room and I will show you." 
Pickway and the skinny fellow walked over to where the 
signs were. One read: "Before Taking Johnson's Com- 
pound." 
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"Now," said the advertising agent, "I want you to put 
on this sign, 'After Taking Johnson's Compound,' and you 
and this man (referring to the skinny fellow) walk up and 
down the streets in tights. It will not be hard work and you 
will not have to work over eight hours a day, and I will pay 
you fifty dollars a month and board. 

Pickway burst out laughing and said to the advertising 
agent: "I have only thirty-five cents to my name, and one 
shoe on my foot, but I would not let people catch me dead 
with that owl-faced, goose-necked, spider-legged human 
skeleton, let alone walk up and down the streets of Cin- 
cinnati dressed in tights advertising your dirty old lying 
compound. You and your company have not got money 
enough to hire me to work at that job. I will starve to 
death first." Pickway walked out of the hotel fairly burst- 
ing his sides laughing at the nerve of the advertising agent. 
He took the thirty-five cents he had and bought some more 
glass writing pens. He made fifty cents clear before noon, 
besides his dinner, for which he traded glass pens. In the 
afternoon he cleared two dollars. 

He left Cincinnati December 23rd, 1894, and wandered 
over the United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from the blizzard-swept prairies of Manitoba to the sunny 
south. For his chart and compass he had the infidel golden 
rule, which is, "Do others before they do you." 

Pickway believed the only way to get happiness, con- 
tentment, hope and peace of mind was to get lots of money, 
and then buy it for so much a gallon, pound or yard. Like 
thousands of others in this belief, he was wrong. To be 
happy he must maKe others happy bv deeds of kindness 
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and words of love. To be helped we must help others. To 
be blessed we must be a blessing to others. We are saved 
to help others. 

The first of March, 1898, found Pickway at Seattle, 
Wash., bound for the Klondike gold fields. He had in two 
big trunks about four hundred dollars' worth of high wines 
and drugs, going there to make whiskey and open a big gam- 
bling house at Dawson City ; but before the steamer left for 
Alaska he got to playing faro bank and soon lost all his 
money. He then sold his drugs and highwines for two hun- 
dred dollars and lost that. He walked the streets of Seattle 
for about two weeks, bemoaning and bewailing his unlucky 
life. He commenced selling knife and razor paste and saved 
his money, intending to return to Spokane, where he had 
studied law in 1893 and 1894, where he had been refused 
the privilege of an examination because he did not know the 
difference between a verb and a noun. He intended to enter 
a grammar school and prepare himself for his law examina- 
tion. 

As a gambler Pickway was now a failure, because ever 
since he had won that poor young prodigal's fourteen 
thousand dollars at Butte, Mont, in the. fall of 1892, the 
loss of which caused the young man to commit suicide, Pick- 
way had lost his courage or nerve, without- which no 
gambler can win. Every time he would gamble he would 
think of that young man, and when he would start to cheat 
his courage would fail him. 

December 4th, 1898, Pickway arrived in Spokane with 
about five hundred and fifty dollars, fully intended to enter 
a grammar school and prepare to enter his law course ; but 
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he fell in with his old gambling and drinking associates 
again. Pickway was tired and disgusted with gambling and 
drinking, but alone he was too weak to conquer and subdue 
his passion for them ; in fact, they had become a part of him. 

If ever a poor chain-bound sinner struggled against the 
fetters that bound and enslaved him, Pickway did ; but his 
passions always overcame him and held him in captivity. He 
started in to gamble again and lost all of his money, amount- 
ing to five hundred dollars. He went to a pawn shop and 
pawned his watch and clothes, and with that money tried to 
regain his previous loss, but was unsuccessful. He arose 
from the gambling table about ten o'clock Saturday night, 
December 10th, a penniless and disheartened man. He had 
gone broke scores of times before and had lost thousands of 
dollars in a single night, but this time it seemed his heart and 
will were exhausted. Oh, how he hated his conscience-stung 
body ! Life at last had become unbearable. When the time 
arrived for the saloon and gambling house to close, where 
Pickway had lost his money, the bartender ordering him out. 
He walked the streets of Spokane the remainder of the 
night, and it was a cold and stormy night. 

Next day, which was Sunday, Pickway went into the 
saloon where he had gone broke, and sat down in a chair 
and [commenced to sleep. The bartender came and shook 
him and said, "Wake up, and get out of here and stay out." 
Pickway walked up to the bar and asked the bartender to 
give him a drink. The bartender replied, "I will give you 
hell, you old bum, and shove you in it if you don't get out 
of here and stay out." 
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"I don't need to be shoved into hell, for I am already 
there," said Pickway. 

Pickway went out and continued to walk the streets and 
bemoan and bewail his sad and unhappy condition, without 
anythiijg to eat. He could have sold his revolver for a 
couple of dollars, but he would not part with it, for he 
knew there were several men in the west if ever he met it 
would only be a matter of who could get to his gun the 
quickest and shoot, as to which would live. Pickway could 
have borrowed some money to supply his immediate^ wants 
from his friends, but what was the use to bother them? 
He had tried to quit gambling for years, and knew from 
experience that money won gambling was of no permanent 
use to any one. 

He was like thousands of others, too proud and too 
conceited to ask help of Him who is able and willing to 
help and comfort all who are in trouble. But they who want 
His assistance must move out of self and let Him move in ; 
but this was just what Pickway refused to do. He preferred 
darkness rather than light, self instead of Christ. 

Finally he determined to end his earthly troubles and 
go to the Post street bridge, which spans the Spokane river 
just above the big falls, and blow out his brains and fall a 
lifeless corpse into the river and go over the falls, another 
victim of sin, Satan and remorse. Just as he stepped 
upon the bridge, and only a few feet from where he was 
going to end his miserable existence, the thought of his only 
brother flashed through his mind and how he would always 
wonder if he had committed suicide or was murdered and 
thrown into the river ; and,* in order to satisfy his brother's 
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mind, he decided to return to the Hotel Pedicoid and write 
his brother a letter, *After which he started to retrace his 
steps to the bridge to carry out his previous plan. When 
about half way to the bridge he was arrested by the sound 
of the church bells, borne from the distance on the wings of 
a cold and heartless winter wind. 

The tone of the bell aroused in him the memory of his 
childhood's happy days. He fancied himself back in the old 
Missouri home again with mother, brother and sister, pre- 
paring to go to church ; and at the thought of those happy 
bygone days the tears of remorse commenced to trickle 
down the cheeks of the forlorn man. How well he remem- 
bered the parting words of his mother when she plead with 
him to write soon and put his trust in God. While these 
thoughts were engaging Pickway's mind he suddenly found 
himself in the door of the church ; and with the awakening 
of these thoughts he decided to go to the Pacific hotel, 
Here, where his friend and former partner in the hotel 
business in Granite Creek, British Columbia, was driving the 
hotel bus, and try to get some help from him. On his way 
to the hotel, while passing the Vincent Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the congregation was singing: 

I love to tell the story, 

Of unseen things abov^ 
Of Jesus and His glory, 

Of Jesus and His love. 
I love to tell the story. 

Because I know 'tis true; 
It satisfies my longings, 

As nothing else can do. , See page 142 
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I love to tell the story, 

'Twill be my theme in glory. 
To tell the old, old story 

Of Jesus and His love. 

I love to tell the story; 

More wonderful it seems 
Than all the golden fancies 

Of all our golden dreams. 
I love to tell the story, 

It did so much for me ; 
And that is just the reason 

I tell it now to thee. 

I love to tell the story; 

'Tis pleasant to repeat 
What seems, each time I tell it, 

More wonderfully sweet. 
I love to tell the story 

For some have never heard 
The message of salvation 

From God's own holy word. 

I love to tell the story; 

For those who know it best 
Seem hungering and thirsting 

To hear it like the rest 
And when in scenes of glory, 

I sing the new, new song, 
'Twill.be the old, old story 

That I have loved so long. 

He stopped, listened and wondered if there was room in- 
side for him. He stepped up and peeped through the icrack 
between the doors and saw a few empty seats in the rear of 
the church. He gathered up courage, walked in and sat 
down. The preacher, seemingly pointing at Pickway, said : 
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"Man can tame the beast, but it takes Almighty God to 
tame man." At the conclusion of the sermon the audience 
arose to sing the closing hymn, "For a Tender Conscience." 
Pickway felt so sad and despondent he fancied he could 
hear his angel mother whisper softly in his ear and say, 
"Come, my boy, and give your heart to God, and He will 
give you rest." Overwhelmed with conviction, and loaded 
down with sin, Pickway made up his mind to obey the 
still, small voice, and struggled to his feet and, without any 
invitation, started for the altar. 

As soon as he took the first step he felt his burden of 
sin roll away and his liberated soul leap from the dark night 
of sin into the sunlight of God's eternal day. Tears of joy 
commenced to flow as he wept his way to his Redeemer's 
feet and told the pastor, W. K. Beans, that he wanted to join 
the church and become a Christian. Pickway knelt and the 
pastor asked God's blessing upon the new-born soul. 

When Pickway arose he put his hand in his hip pocket 
and pulled out the revolver which he had intended to com- 
mit suicide with and passed it to the minister, saying : "Keep 
that; I have no need of it now." As the pastor took the 
weapon he said: "This man has been in trouble. Someone 
is after him." One of the congregation spoke up and said : 
"The one that has been after him chased me for thirty years, 
and I got relief just where he has found it." Pickway 
desired to be alone with his new-found friend. In company 
with Him he started out to find a bed, and went to the bar 
room of the Pacific Hotel and, walking up to the bartender, 
who was an Old-time companion in sin, grasped him by the 
hand and said: "I have just accepted the Lord Jesus 
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Christ as my Savior, and with His help I am going to be a 
better man; and I want you to fix it so I can get a bed 
tonight at this hotel, and I will pay you as soon as possible." 

They stood for a few seconds with hands clasped and 
eyes riveted upon each other. The bartender saw that a 
great change had taken place in Pickway since he last saw 
him. He said, "I will see that you get a bed," and they 
walked together to the hotel register and the bartender told 
the nighty clerk to give Pickway a bed. 

The bellboy took him to a small inside room, where he 
knelt in prayer and then retired. He arose next morning, 
after a night of such peaceful rest as can come only to those 
whose transgressions have been forgiven. He came down- 
stairs and hunted up his old partner, James Cairns, and 
borrowed fifty cents from him, went to Devenport's restau- 
rant and said to the waiter, "Give me all you can for fifty 
cents, for it has been thirty-nine hours since I have tasted 
food." The waiter brought in a well-loaded platter, which 
Pickway soon disposed of to good advantage. 

Pickway began to realize that he was indeed a~child of 
the King, and that all of his needs were supplied according 
to his riches in glory. After breakfast Pickway tailed on 
the Rev. Beans, and, in company with him, went to the post- 
office and reclaimed the letter he had written to his brother. 
He took the pawn tickets out and borrowed enough money 
from the Rev. Beans to redeem his clothes and pay his fare 
to Davenport, Washington, to see his brother. While visiting 
him his brother presented him with his mother's bible and 
made known to him her dying request, which she had written 
in the book, although deprived of her eyesight ; and, as he 
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turned the thumb-worn and tear-stained leaves, he never 
ceased to thank God for a praying Christian motlier. And 
when sh€ was informed after a long sickness that she could 
never meet her wayward boy, because death was calling 
her to her reward, she replied, "Oh, yes, I will meet him 
again." As her eyes commenced to grow dim she took from 
under her pillow her bible that had been her stay and hope 
for over thirty-five years, and which was through twenty 
years of widowhood, with a mother's love for her own and 
faith in God to bring it to pass, and under the very shadows 
of death, with a bewildered mind and a trembling hand, she 
wrote, on the front page of her bible, the following : 
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And soon after fell asleep in him who said, "If you ask any- 
thing in My name, I will do it" 



In y. M. a A. Work. 
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CHAPTER XL 
IN Y. M. C A. WORK. 

After visiting his brother for a few days Pickway 
returned to Spokane. Upon his arrival he was employed 
by Samuel H, Ward, who was struggling to reopen the 
Spokane Y. M. C. A. His salary was eighteen dollars per 
month, out of which he paid sixteen dollars for room and 
board. His duties were to scrub the floor, do the janitor 
work, run errands and make himself generally useful. 

In a short time his salary was raised to twenty dollars, 
the additional duties of securing new members and sub- 
scriptions being added. Many were the rebuffs, slurs and 
insults heaped upon Pickway by his former companions in 
sin. Seldom did they miss an opportunity to point at him 
a finger of scorn and say, "He has gone [crazy and joined 
the church." To which Pickway always had the courage to 
reply, "I was crazy, but I thank God He has restored me to 
my right mind ,and some day I hope you will see as I 
before it is too late." The hardest struggle the new convert 
had to contend with was to overcome the habit of smoking, 
to which he had become enslaved. Many were the helpful 
suggestions offered by his Christian friends regarding this 

lis 
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defect in his Christian character, which added greatly to his 
discomfort, being pricked also by his guilty conscience. On 
one occasion he was standing smoking his corncob pipe and 
spitting in the gutter, when an elderly sister of the church 
who was passing stepped up to him and said, "Are you 
aware when all the sinners go to hell there will be only one 
tune there?" Pickway asked what tune it would be. She 
replied "a spittoon." On another occasion, after stepping 
from the church he lit his pipe and commenced to smoke. 
Another acquaintance said to him, "Brother, don't you 
know if God, who made you, had ever intended you should 
smoke he would have built a smokestack on top of your 
head ?" And many other similar reproofs which he received 
caused him to realize how dirty and filthy it was for profess- 
ing Qiristians to smoke and inhale that which God had 
intended as a cure for scabby sheep. 

The climax came Saturday before Easter Sunday, when 
a friend of Pickway's asked him to have a glass of lemon- 
ade. After he had drank about half his glass he pulled out 
his corncob pipe, lit it and commenced to blow great clouds of 
smoke into the atmosphere, when his friend, leaning over, 
spit into his lemonade. Pickway, with an indignant look, 
asked his friend what right he had to spit into his lemon- 
ade. 

"I have just as much right as you have to blow your 
dirty old tobacco smoke into the atmosphere I am com- 
pelled to inhale into my lungs." 

Pickway replied, "You are right." 

That evening, when he returned to his boarding house, 
he found a box of cigars awaiting him in his room, sent 
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as an Easter present from a former saloon partner of his. 
He opened the box and placed it on his center table. Pick- 
way realized that the decisive struggle must take place some 
time or other, so he decided to make the stsmd in his own 
room; and he knelt down and asked God to give him the 
power to overcome the filthy habit, which He did, glory 
"to His name. 

About four weeks after his conversion he did his first 
active Christian work, which was in connection with the bibK 
class of the Sunday school, whose teacher had been elected to 
the office of Sunday school superintendent The first lesson 
was taken from the book of John. The class consisted of 
two, a German and a Swede. 

The first knotty problem in theology which Pickway 
encountered was in teaching his first lesson, when he tried 
to induce his scholars to believe that the author of the book 
of John was the only one mentioned in the bible. To this doc- 
trine the Swede took exception, saying he believed he had 
read of more than one John in the bible, and this belief, to 
the great surprise of Pickway, was shared by the German. 

At this juncture the lesson leaves were laid aside and a 
search of the scriptures started, with the result that Pickway 
was convinced that the class was better versed in the scrip- 
tures than their teacher. This revelation that there was 
more than one John mentioned in the bible fired him with 
a zeal for a greater knowledge of God's word. 

Pickway went direct from his class to his room and there 
made up his mind that he would read and study God's word 
through on bended knee, which he did. Pickway never 
missed an opportunity to get enlightenment on matters per- 
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taining to his4Dible class work. His class grew steadily until 
the pastor's study was found to be too small to accommodate 
them, and it was found necessary to secure larger quarters. 

Pickway's experience with the Epworth League of the 
church was not of such a nature as might be expected to 
kindle the enthusiasm of a new convert. As soon as he 
learned the character of the meetings he never missed an 
opportunity to give his testimony and was always the first on 
his feet when the opportunity presented itself. Nor did 
he confine himself to one, but, when testimonies lagged, he 
was always on his feet with another. Finally one of the 
young men of the league called one morning at the Y. M. 
C. A., where Pickway was scrubbing the floor, and said to 
him: "You are hurting our league meetings by talking 
too much, and I came to ask you to keep quiet for awhile 
and give the balance a show." Pickway looked at the young 
man in astonishment and said, "What if I was to ask you to 
stop breathing for a week or so, and you would obey, what 
would happen?" The young man replied, "I could not do 
that. I would die." Pickway answered, "So would I die, 
spiritually, if I stopped telling how God is blessing me day 
by day, and supply all my needs." The much-chagrined 
young man withdrew at once, and Pickway continued his 
scrubbing. 

The next day Pickway received an invitation to lead 
the Epworth League, and he felt that a great honor had been 
conferred on him. He gladly accepted the invitation, and 
was on hand promptly at six-thirty the following Sunday 
evening, with manuscript and notes prepared to enlighten 
his anticipated audience. He waited patiently until seven 
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o'clock, but, with the exception of two elderly sisters of the 
church, his expected audience failed to materialize. One 
of the sisters saw Pickway's discomfiture and said, "Brother, 
don't get discouraged, for Jesus Christ said, 'Where two 
or three are gathered together in My name, there will I be 
in the midst of them,' and where Jesus is there is always a 
crowd. Let us turn this meeting into a prayer meeting and 
and pray God to send His Holy Spirit with quickening power 
and kindle the fine of divine love for souls into the hearts of 
our young people and the members of this church." The 
three knelt down and spent the remaining thirty minutes in 
prayer, resulting in a great blessing for Pickway. 

After the league meeting they adjourned to the audi- 
torium of the church and Pickway saw the young man who 
had invited him to lead the meeting sitting among a number 
of young people of the jchurch, walked over to him and, tak- 
ing him by the hand, said, "We had a wonderful meeting. 
You ought to have been there. And I want to thank you 
for your kind invitation, and whenever the league needs a 
leader remember I am always willing to serve." 

This incident was closely followed by a revival meeting 
in the church, resulting in untold good and greatly strength- 
ening the faith of Pickway. 

When the new Y. M. C. A. board met and organized 
they employed Pickway to assist Samuel H. Ward in secur- 
ing funds and getting new members, preparatory to open- 
ing the new Y. M. C. A. quarters, which were opened May 
1st, 1899. The kind and generous treatment which Pickway 
received from a hundred or more business men of Spokane, 
who made the Y. M. C. A. possible by their subscriptions of 
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twenty-five to one hundred dollars each, and especially 
the honorable board of directors and their president, C. N. 
Heybum, and the secretary, C. Barline, was an inspiration 
for good for Pickway which could never be estimated. 

After the Y. M. C. A. had opened with two hundred and 
seventy-five !::harter members, many of whom Pickway had 
secured, he resigned his position, which was only paying him 
twenty dollars per month, out of which he was compelled to 
pay his own board, and accepted a more lucrative position 
with an asphalt company. 

After a month's service in his new position he was 
thrown out of employment by reason of the firm having sold 
out to a competitor. 

During enforced idleness he always attended the Y. M, 
C. A. morning prayer meeting, after which he would go out 
and look for employment, without success. Finally he got 
in arrears with his landlady and he was also unable to pay 
his laundry bill, which compelled him to turn his collar 
wrong side out for appearance's sake. 

Finally his landlady informed him that he must pay up 
or vacate. She informed him that "faith in God and prom- 
ises would not pay her rent and grocery bill." Pickway 
assured her that "God would never desert him, as he was 
doing all in his power to secure emplo)mient." She replied, 
"I thought you had better sense than that. I will just give 
you two days more to pay the fifteen dollars you owe me or 
pick up your things and get out." 

Pickway left her and went down to the Y. M. C A. 
prayer meeting. He stepped from the meeting room after 
the services and was met by the mail man, who handed him 
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a letter, which he opened. To his overjoyed amazement 
there was presented to his view a fifty-dollar bill. Suppos- 
ing a mistake had been made, he proceeded to read the fol- 
lowing letter: "Dear Brother: Enclosed you will find a 
fifty-dollar bill, which I give to you in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Let your light shine and others will see it, and 
in the morning of eternal life you will know who gave this 
to you." 

Pickway hastily returned to his boarding house and, 
going up to his landlady, said, "Read this letter." With- 
drawing the letter from the envelope she exclaimed in her 
surprise, as she beheld the fifty-dollar bill, which Pickway 
had replaced in the envelope: "What is this?" 

Pickway said: "God has just sent me that. Read the 
letter and take out what I owe you." 

This incident so impressed the unsaved woman that she 
has referred to it as one of the principal means of her con- 
version. 

This evidence of God's leading hand greatly increased 
the faith of Pickway. 

About this time there came to Spokane a gentleman from 
Oiicago, who had attended the Moody Bible Institute, and 
he at once took a great interest in Pickway and advised 
him to take a course there, and explained to him the great 
benefit he would derive from it. This so enthused Pickway 
that he wrote for all the information pertaining to the insti- 
tute. After a careful study of the object and advantages 
to be gained there he determined, if it should be God's will, 
to take a course there. The prospects at this time did not 
seem to be very bright for the gratification of this new 
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desire. Various plans were proposed and discussed by his 
friends to obtain money to bear his expenses to Chicago. 
The plan finally decided upon was a musical entertain- 
ment in Pickway's church, for which an admission was to be 
charged. But one morning, after prayer meeting in the Y. 
M. C. A., the one who had charge of the entertainment came 
in and broke the news to Pickway that the plans had fallen 
through, to which Pickway said : "I never favored the plan, 
as you know, anyway. Now, the matter rests with God. 
If He wants me to go to Chicago He will clear the way. If 
it is His will for me to remain in Spokane and be with my 
bible class, His will, not mine, be done." 

Pickway, addressing his Y. M. C. A. associates, said: 
"Pray for me, for I feel that I have arrived at a point in 
my life where God must give me light." 

Pickway went to his room and, on bended knee, peti- 
tioned God to reveal to him what he should do. Upon aris- 
ing to his feet the thought came into his mind to go to a 
wealthy mining man by the name of John A. Finch, who, 
however, was personally unknown to Pickway, and ask him 
for a loan of twenty-five dollars. On arriving at the office 
of Campbell & Finch he found Mr. Finch seated in his 
private office alone. Upon stating his mission to him, and 
telling him that if he would be so kind as to loan him that 
amount he would be able to get to Chicago and could then 
scrub and work his way through the institute. Mr. Finch 
was very doubtful about Pickway's ability to scrub and work 
his way through the institute, as he weighed over three 
hundred pounds, and Mr. Finch said: "You can't do that. 
It will take a thousand dollars to take you to Chicago and 
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pay your expenses for two years." Pickway said: "If it 
takes that much I will never get there." "Yes you will," 
said Mr. Finch. You go out and get your friends to give 
you five hundred and I will give you five hundred." "I 
don't know where I can go and get a dollar, let alone five 
hundred," said Pickway. Mr. Finch said: "Go out and 
try. You don't know what you :can do, but rest, assured 
you are going to Chicago. Go in and see my partner and 
see how much stock he will take in you, as he is a specu- 
lator." Pickway walked into Mr. Campbell's' office and 
explained to him his purpose and asked him if he could let 
him have twenty-five dollars. Mr. Campbell replied: "I 
want a hundred dollars in this enterprise, at least." Pick- 
way, who by this time was thoroughly enthused, hastened 
down to the Y. M. C. A., prepared a subscription list and 
went out among his friends. 

The first one he met was Samuel H. Ward, secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A., who said : "You have always been faithful 
in your work and always ready to do whatever was asked 
of you, and in recognition of your valuable^ services I insist 
on heading the list for fifty dollars, or twenty-five dol- 
lars a year, on behalf of the Y. M. C. A." To Pickway's 
great surprise he found all his friends more than willing 
to assist him. The following list bearing witness to that 
fact . ^ 

Pickway concluded it would not be necessary to raise 
a thousand dollars, but thought seven hundred would be 
sufficient to take him through. After the seven hundred 
dollars had been subscribed a number of Pickway's friends 
insisted on being allowed to help him, bringing the amount 
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up to seven hundred and sixty dollars. Pickway's bible 
class tendered him a farewell reception the following Sun- 
day evening. He occupied the pulpit and gave his parting 
testimony, closing by thanking all the members of the 
church and the Y. M. C. A. for their kindly assistance and 
the blessing they had been to him, and he asked for an inter- 
est in their prayers that he might remain faithful and true 
to Him who had been his friend in his trying hours. 

The next morning at six o'clock a number of his bible 
class and Y. M. C. A. friends gathered at the depot to bid 
him farewell and wish him God-speed on his journey. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

IN CHICAGO. 

Pickway arrived in Chicago October 1st, 1899, and went 
direct to the Moody Bible Institute, and registered and was 
assigned to his room. He was at once impressed with the 
Christian surroundings and Christian enthusiasm. Two 
days after Pickway's arrival he met Dwight L. Moody, 
who stepped up to Pickway and said : "You are the biggest 
man I ever saw here. What did you come here for ?" 

Pickway replied: "I came to learn more about Grod's 
work and how to sing the gospel." 

"If you master either one of them you will do more 
than I have done." 

Mr. Moody asked Pickway where he came from. 

"Spokane," answered Pickway. 

"What we*"^ you doing out there?" 

Pickway saiu : "I was in Y. M. C. A. work." 

"Were you any good at it?" asked Mr. Moody. 

"Yes," said Pickway. 

Mr. Moody said: "I am pleased to hear you answer 
quick that way, for we want good workers here. We have 
enough poor ones already." 

129 
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So' ended Pickway's first interview with Mr. Moody. 

During the month of October Mr. Moody, assisted by 
G. Campbell Morgan and other noted evangelists, was 
waging a series of evangelistic meetings in Chicago, which 
Pickway attended with great profit. 

About this time he received an invitation from a student 
who had charge of the Cook county jail work to preach to 
the prisoners the last Sunday in October, which he accepted, 
and commenced at once to prepare his first sermon. He 
selected for his text Matthew 11 :28, "Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 
Upon this sermon he labored long and industriously, build- 
ing up and tearing down, adding to and taking away. He 
subdivided his sermon into three distinct parts: firstly, 
introductory remarks ; secondly, exhortation ; thirdly, invita- 
tion. When at last the time arrived Pickway with his well- 
prepared manuscript in his overcoat pocket set out with the 
rest of the workers for the jail. Upon their arrival the party 
hung their overcoats in the cloak room. They were at once 
ushered into the corridors of the jail, where the prisoners 
were taking their morning exercise. The services com- 
menced at once with a short song service and prayer, at 
the conclusion of which the gentleman having charge of the 
services stepped to the front and introduced Pickway, who 
stepped forward and, to his great horror, realized that his 
carefully prepared sermon was still reposing in his overcoat 
pocket and that he was a preacher without a sermon. 

Pickway opened his mouth to explain, when God gave 
him this text, "Whatsoever a man sows, that shall he also 
reap." From this text he commenced to address the prison- 
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ers with mighty power, with the result that nineteen were 
converted, one of whom was to be executed in a few days. 
The following newspaper clipping appeared in the Chicago 

Record the next day: 

Boomed Murderer Converted — ^August 
Becker, the wife murderer, who is to b« 
hanged Nov. 10, was one of the nineteen 
men in the Cook county jail who said yes- 
terday that they wanted to lead religious 
lives. The response was to the appeal of 
Charles S. Tate of Spokane, "Wash., who is 
attending the Moody Bible Institute. He 
preached yesterday to the 120 prisoners in 
the jail. He asked all those who wanted to 
lead a Christian life to hold up their hands; 
seventeen went up and nineteen said they 
would believe the teachings of the gospel. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

IN MISSION WORK. 

About five weeks from this time Pickway was asked to 
speak in the Larrabee street mission, situated in what is 
known as the "Little Hell" of Chicago, which lies just 
north of Chicago avenue near the river. At the conclusion 
of the services in the mission, and as he was leaving the 
room, he was stopped by a little Norwegian woman who 
had an infant wrapped in a shawl in her arms and a look of 
despair on her face. She said to him in broken Norwegian : 
"I do love Yesus Christ. He" is my friend. I have been 
unable to attend Sunday school, but I had a few little boys 
who did attend come to my home on Saturday evenings and 
I would teach them their Sunday school lesson. Last night 
my husband, who is an American, came home drunk while 
they were there and kicked them out and told them if ever 
he caught them there again he would throw them out 
through the window and me with them. He lay down on 
the bed with his clothes and shoes on. I took my baby to 
the kitchen and laid it in its cradle, and I knelt down and 
asked Jesus to help me, and He spoke to me in my own 
Norwegian language, *My peace I give unto you, not as 
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the world giveth give I unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid/ I felt so much better 
after that, although want was staring us in the face, for my 
husband is out of work." 

Pickway asked her address and told her to tell her hus- 
band he would call and see him in the morning on business. 

Next morning Pickway called at the house, which was a 
two-room tenement, the family living in the third story. 
There, seated around the cook stove with a few pine boxes 
broken up for fuel, was the unhappy little family, while the 
temperature outside was six or eight degrees below zero. 
Pickway asked the husband what he worked at. "I am a 
stone and brick mason," replied the man. 

"Well, you can't work at that kind of work this weather," 
said Pickway. 

"I am ready to work at whatever I can get." 

"How much a day are you willing to work for?" inquired 
Pickway. 

"One dollar and a half," answered the husband. 

"If I give you a job will you do as you are told?" 

"I will," said he, "if I can do it." 

"All right, put on your hat and coat and come along. 
I have a job for you." 

The face of the wife lighted up with a ray of hope as 
she handed him his hat and coat and gave him a scarf to put 
around his neck. She kissed him good-by and said : "Bring 
home some money to me so we can get some coal." 

Pickway and his hired man started for the Moody Bible 
Institute. Upon their arrival there Pickway took him direct 
to his room, told him to be seated, and turning around he 
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locked the door, and picking up a Bible he opened it at the 
fourteenth chapter of John, handed it to the man and said : 

"I will just pay you one dollar and fifty cents a day to 
have the privilege of reading and preaching the word of 
God to you." The man replied: "I don't want this job." 
Pickway insisted that it was the very job he needed, a 
man who had been treating his family as bad as he had, 
at the same time Pickway displayed to him a roll of 
bills and remarked, "There is plenty of money to pay you 
your salary every evening." 

Pickway asl^ed him if he could read. He said he could. 
"Well, then, start to work by reading the first verse. The 
man started to read with a trembling voice and continued 
to the twenty-seventh verse, when a halt was made. 

Pickway commenced to preach to the man by telling 
him what a great change God had wrought in his life and 
how he had blessed him. Pickway upbraided him for the 
way he had treated his wife's Sunday school scholars, and 
his beastly conduct in coming home drunk and not pro- 
viding for his family. 

Tears of repentance commenced to flow down the cheeks 
of the hardened sinner, and he got down on his knees and 
gave his heart to God. Getting up they returned to the 
home. Pickway said to the wife, "I took your husband 
away a sinner, I bring him back a Christian, and I pray 
that he may ever prove true to his Saviour and his family. 
I will loan you five dollars to supply your immediate needs." 

Pickway placed the money in the little woman's hand. 
This man proved faithful, and the last Pickway heard of 
him he had a happy Christian home. 
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About this time there came to the Moody Bible Institute 
a native missionary from Punjab, India, by the name of 
Isan Ullah, who became acquainted wiui Pickway. He 
was a great Bible student and a mighty man of faith. He 
had been brought to this country by a missionary to explain 
to the Christian people the true spiritual condition of India, 
but the way did not seem to open for him to fulfill his mis- 
sion. He had become greatly attached to Pickway, and was 
a great help to him in his Bible study and Christian work. 
He was a man of wide evangelistic experience in India, and 
had been a co-worker with Booth Tucker of the Salvation 
Army there. ' 

Pickway remained at the institute until the first of May, 
when he decided to go on an evangelistic tour. He tried to 
get a number of singers to accompany him, without success. 

Finally he and a Japanese singer by the name of K. 
Sakai, who was scrubbing his way through the institute 
and taking vocal lessons, agreed to accompany him. They 
left for Sheboygan, Wisconsin, early in the month of May, 
each supplied with a prospectus of Moody's life and a good 
supply of Moody's colportage books. 

On their arrival there they started out to canvas for 
their books and pass out the tracts and hold services at 
the different factories at the noon hour, and on the streets 
in the evening and in the different churches. All was a 
success except the selling of the books, which was one of 
the principal features -of the tour. This was due to the 
fact that the books were printed in English, while the large 
majority of the people could not read English. 

About the first of June it was decided to abandon the 
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tour. Sakai returned to the institute, while Pickway started 
out to sell cutlery to the consuming trade and pass out the 
tracts and preach the Gospel, which he did with good suc- 
cess. 

One day about the middle of August, in Luddington, 
Michigan, Pickway stepped up to a young man by the 
name of L. J. Ward, who was sitting on a beer keg, and 
asked him if he wanted a job. He said he did. "I will pay 
you one dollar and fifty cents per day if you will obey 
orders." Ward arose to his feet and said, "I am at your 
service." "Very well," replied Pickway, "take this tract 
and go over and pass it to that man and tell him Jesus died 
for him." 

Ward took it, went over and passed it to him and said, 
"Read that, it will do you good." On returning he said to 
Pickway, "I don't know whether I can work at this job or 
not." Pickway told him to keep right on, his success was 
sure. 

They visited Buttersville and visited among the old 
associates of Ward, Pickway taking orders and delivering 
goods with good success. 

The following evening he invited Ward to have supper 
with him, after which they retired to Pickway 's room. There 
he opened the Bible and reasoned and talked to him about 
his soul's welfare, with the result that he accepted Christ. 
Ward commenced at once to win his drunken father and 
household to Christ. Ward started out to sell cutlery for 
Pickway and visited Manistee and Traverse City, Michigan, 
and as far north as Marinette, Wisconsin, while Pickway 
went to Cadillac and from there to Grand Rapids, and from 
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there they met again at the Moody Institute, about Decenv- 
ber 1, and at once commenced to do missionary work among 
the poor and outcast of Chicago. 

This gave Pickway a valuable insight into the crying 
needs of the great and wicked city for missionary work along 
practical lines. 

His first efforts were directed towards the slums, jails, 
work houses and poor houses among the adults. This 
brought him face to face with the awful results of sin, and 
he resolved in his heart to lay down his own life if by so 
doing he might alleviate the awful suffering which con- 
fronted him on every hand. , 

As he went about his work from day to day, and from 
sin cursed to sin cursed home, and as he saw the hundreds 
of ragged, dirty, barefooted, unkempt and uncared for chil- 
dren as they hurried through the streets and alleys witK 
pitchers and cans of beer to satisfy the lust and appetites 
of their wicked and degraded parents, his heart went out 
to them as he thought of his blessed Saviour's kind words, 
"Suffer little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven," and "It were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about his neck, 
and he cast into the sea, than that he should offend one of 
these little ones." 

The thought occurred to Pickway of how much better 
it would be to gather in these little lambs of God and feed 
them upon His precious truth and the bread of life in their 
youthful days rather than to wait until they had reached 
mature years and become hardened and calloused in the 
vices and sins which surrounded them on every hand. 
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As the truth and the words of the wise King Solomon 
had been demonstrated to Pickway time and again, "If you 
train up a child in the way he should go, when he is old he 
will not depart from it," Pickway saw the practicability of 
using these young messengers to carry the Gospel into these 
unhappy and darkened homes. 

Filled with the desire of saving the children he began 
to lay his plans for the organization of a mission. In the 
meantime, however, he had exhausted in charitable work 
among the poor and unfortunate children of Chicago the 
funds he had earned in the summer months. 

In the spring Pickway again found it necessary to make 
another missionary tour, selling cutlery to obtain funds 
with which he intended to return to Chicago and open a 
mission in the fall. 

In company with L. J. Ward he left Chicago about April 
1 to sell cutlery and preach the Gospel and pass out tracts. 

The first town they visited was Aurora, Illinois, and 
continuing their missionary journey they visited the lead- 
ing towns of Northern Illinois and Wisconsin. 

In the fall Pickway returned to Chicago after a suc- 
cessful missionary tour with three hundred and fifty dol- 
lars cash. 

While upon this tour he got acquainted with John H. 
Nicolson of Janesville, Wisconsin, who was secretary and 
one of the two founders of the Gideons or Christian Com- 
mercial Traveling Men of America, of which organization 
Pickway is a member. 

Upon his arrival in Chicago in the fall of 1901 he soon 
after opened St. Paul's Industrial Mission at 815 West 
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Division street, after an all night prayer meeting on Decem- 
ber 11, which was his third spiritual birthday. 

In connection with the mission he opened the Golden 
Rule Cutlery Works, the object of which was to furnish 
employment to members of the mission in manufacturing 
and selling, the profits to be used in defraying the expenses 
of the mission and extending the work. 

The mission was operated very successfully along those 
lines for two years. There were objections, however, and 
defects which Pickway saw would be possible to overcome 
by organizing the industrial features into a stock company, 
forty-nine per cent of the stock to be subscribed for by 
officers, salesmen and workers in the mission and the other 
fifty-one per cent be held in trust for the mission work by 
Pickway. Consequently on December 10, 1903, he organ- 
ized the Golden Rule Cutlery Company on these plans. 
Pickway was successful in securing the moral and financial 
support of progressive business men of Chicago in his new 
enterprise. 

The board of directors and officers comprised the fol- 
lowing men : 

C. S. Tate, President 

F. Eastman, Vice-President. 
L. C. Humphrey, Secretary. 
Nels. Rylander, Treasurer. 

G. H. Whittle, E. P. Fox and L. J. Ward, Directors. 
Pickway left Chicago about January 8 to open up the 

Pittsburg territory for the Golden Rule Cutlery Company. 

Upon his arrival there he set about to secure salesmen and 

to organize the territory around Pittsburg. It was not his 

Now located at 5509 State street. 
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intention at this time to organize a mission in Pittsburg, but 
when the unfortunate condition of the children presented 
itself to him, all of whom were poorly clad, many without 
shoes or stockings running around on the snow and ice 
barefooted and shivering with cold, this scene so appealed 
to the heart of Pickway he decided to organize a mission 
in Pittsburg at once. The mission was located at what is 
known as Oakland, Pittsburg, at 605 Wilmot street. 

Although his finances at this time did not warrant it, and 
Pickway himself was sick, but he knew from experience that 
God is ready and willing to help care for His own lambs, 
for he said, "I am the good Shepherd." 

Under these trying circumstances the mission in Pitts- 
burg was opened, the children coming from what is known 
as Three and Four-mile Runs, two large hollows. The mis- 
sion was opened the first Sunday in April, and at once 
received the co-operation of the Christian women and busi- 
ness men of Pittsburg, who contributed clothing, hats, shoes 
and stockings. God has wonderfully blessed this work. 
Many souls have been saved and much of the suffering alle- 
viated. L. J. Ward, the young gentleman whom Pickway 
led to Christ at Ludington, Michigan, was made superin- 
tendent of this mission. 



Spokane, Wash., December 11, 1898. 

My Ever Dear Brother: — I seat myself to write you my last 
letter. Dear brother, I have made up my mind to commit suicide 
and end my mortal troubles and sorrow. Dear, brother, my life is 
a failure, as I am weak and have not the power to overcome my de- 
spondent moods and troubles. 

Weep not, dear brother, when you read this letter, for it is the 
same old story; astray from the straight and narrow way. For the 
future life I have no hope, therefore, dear brother, I beg of you to 
hold fast to that hope that we were both taught to believe at our 
dear, old mother's knee, and you will be happy. For me, I have 
strayed from that teaching and am lost, but I have no one to blame 
but myself. Dear brother, I will not attempt to narrate my troubles, 
as they are more than I can stand, which is enough to say. My 
grips are at the Pacific Hotel and I enclose you two pawn tickets, 
one for a suit of clothes and the other for a watch. I beg your par- 
don and forgiveness for the sorrow and grief my unhappy end will 
cause you, but I take this step to let you know that I died by my own 
hand and was not murdered and thrown into the river. Do not look 
for my body is my desire. Let it stay in the river, for it was the 
cause of my unhappy end. I now bid you and your wife for ever and 
ever, good-bye. C. S. TATE, 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
CONCLUSION. 

On Pickway's several missionary tours, as he came in 
close contact with his customers, the man at the work bench, 
in machine shops, factories and saw mills of the various 
states, the thought had so often occurred to him, what a 
power for good this great army of men would be if they 
were only organized for Christ. He saw on one hand labor 
trying to obtain its rights and struggling to maintain its 
very existence, and on the other hand combined capital 
seeking to oppress and grind down the workingman to a 
point where a decent support for himself and those depen- 
dent upon him was well nigh impossible, and he became 
convinced that the only hope and salvation of the laboring 
and middle classes of the rising generation was in mutual 
co-operation. 

But before this condition of affairs can be brought to 
pass successfully mankind must be of one mind and one 
spirit, and that is "To do unto others as they would have 
others do unto them," and before they can ever have this 
feeling toward one another they must first meet on a com- 
mon platform of faith in Jesus Christ. For when a maq 
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is dead in trespass and sin and groping about in the dark, 
and the only guiding force in his life is avarice and greed 
for this world's goods and the satisfying of those passions 
of which the flesh is heir, before it is ever possible to treat 
with a man in this state along the line of Christian co-opera- 
tion, it is first necessary to quicken in him a spiritual life, 
which can come only from above. 

Then there must be presented to the individual an oppor- 
tunity to labor along those lines for some corporation or 
institution where he knows beyond all question or doubt 
that those for whom he toils and labors are seeking at the 
same time how they can best further his interest and increase 
his earnings, and an opportunity must be afforded where, 
after the toil and labor of the day is over, the officers and 
members of the institution can meet and mingle in the same 
spirit and atmosphere and obey the Master's exhortation 
to love one another and bear one another's burdens, and so 
fulfill the greatest command of Christ. 

With this object in view Pidcway organized the Golden 
Rule Cutlery Company, with headquarters in Chicago, the 
majority of the stock of which belonged to Pickway and 
which he gave over to the control of St. Paul's Industrial 
Mission of America, the proceeds of which are to be used 
for mission Sunday schools and. mission purposes for the 
promotion of this company. 

^ The United States has been divided into eighty districts, 
over which shall be appointed as general sales agents only 
Christian men and members of some evangelical church, 
under whom shall be at least five under salesmen of the 
same Christian character and affiliations, the object of 
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this company being to carry the finished product from the 
factory to the consumer, thereby giving him the benefit of 
the highest possible quality of goods at the lowest reason- 
able cost. These agents shall gather at least once a year 
from all sections of the United States, and shall talk over 
and plan the work for the ensuing year as they receive light 
and help from God. 

It is Pickwa/s intention to have at the headquarters of 
every general district agent a mission Sunday school and 
mission, which shall co-operate with all evangelical churches 
in bringing the young and old to Christ, and providing a 
thurch home and Christian surroundings for all. All mem- 
bers of the various missions must be members of some evan- 
gelical church. 

It is Pickway^s firm belief that with an organization of 
this kind working together in harmony in the factory, in 
the office and on the road, carrying not only the articles of 
merchandise, but also the religion of Jesus Christ in the 
homes, that the solution of the problem of "the world for 
Christ" is at hand. 

When the success of this theory has been successfully 
demonstrated in the cutlery line it is intended to branch 
out into all kindred lines and operate them on the same plan 
until this army of God-fearing Christian men, all laboring 
with the same high ideal as their ultimate goal, shall girdle 
the globe. 

^ And every knee shall be made to bow to the King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords, and the sin-cursed and storm- 
tossed millions of humanity shall be brought to the feet of 
Him who said, "Come unto Me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden and I will give you rest." 
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CONSTITUTION OF , 
ST. PAUL'S INDUSTRIAL MISSION OF AMERICA 
AND MISSIONS CHARTERED THEREBY. 



ARTICLE I. 



Section 1. The name of this Corporation shall be St. Paul's 
Industrial Mission of America. 

ARTICLE II. 

Section 1. The home office of this Corporation shall be in Chi- 
cago, State of Illinois, County of Cook. 

ARTICLE III. 

Section 1. The object of this Corporation is, as expressed, in its 
Articles of Incorporation, for the purpose of extending the kingdom 
of God by bringing mankind to realize that the gift of God is eternal 
life, but the wages of sin is death; to encourage among its mem- 
bers a closer bond of Christian fellowship and communion with 
Almighty God; to conduct mission Sunday Schools and missions, to 
co-operate with all evangelical churches in providing a church home 
and Christian surroundings for all its members; to encourage CTiris- 
tian industrial co-operation and Christian business relationship, and 
to establish a higher moral code in commercial and business life. 

ARTICLE IV. 

Section L All members of this Corporation and of all Missions 
chartered thereby must be members of some evangelical church, un- 
less otherwise ordered by the President and Cabinet. If any mem- 
ber shall cease to be a member of an evangelical church, his mem- 
bership in this Corporation and in the Chartered Mission to which 
he belongs shall thereby cease and determine without any action 
of this Corporation, or the Mission to which he belongs, or any 
officers thereof, unless otherwise ordered by the President and 
Cabinet. 
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ARTICLE V. 

Section 1. The controlling power of this Corporation is vested 
in a board of twenty-one (21) trustees, to be elected as follows: 
At the first meeting of a majority of the trustees named in the 
Articles of Incorporation of this Corporation there shall be elected 
three trustees for seven years, three for six years, three for five 
years, three for four years, three for three years, three for two 
years, and three for one year, said terms commencing from De- 
cember 11, 1904, and thereafter three trustees shall be elected for 
seven years at each annual joint session of the delegates and trus- 
tees. The joint session shall elect members of the Board of Trus- 
tees to fill any vacancy which may have occurred during the year. 
The Board of Trustees are hereby given power and authority to 
adopt by-laws for this Corporation not inconsistent with this con- 
stitution. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TRUSTEES. 

Sec. 2. Each member of the Board of Trustees must be a member 
of some evangelical church, and must have such other qualifications 
as may be provided in the by-laws of this Corporation. 

Sec. 3. The delegates shall consist of two classes, District and 
Mission. The District Delegate shall be a member of some evan- 
gelical church and a member of some chartered St. Paul's Mission, 
and a general District Agent in good standing of some company in 
which the Board of Control holds in trust for St. Paul's Industrial 
Mission of America more than fifty (50) per cent of the stock. 

Sec. 4. A Mission Delegate shall be a member of some char- 
tered St. Paul's Mission. 

Sec. 5. Each St. Paul's Mission holding a charter from St. Paul's 
Industrial Mission of America shall be entitled to one Mission Dele- 
gate for every fifty (50) of its members or fraction thereof. 

Sec. 6. All Trustees and Delegates are entitled to a vote and 
Delegates may vote either in person or by proxy. 

ARTKXE VI. 

Section. 1. The officers of the Board of Trustees shall be a Presi- 
dent, First Vice President and Second Vice President, who shall 
be elected by the trustees for a term of seven years ; a Secretary and 
Treasurer appointed by the President and approved by the Board 
of Trustees, for a term of gne year. 

ARTICLE VIL 

Section 1. The President's Cabinet shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, First and Second Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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THE DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Sec 2. The President shall preside at all the meetings of the 
Board of Trustees, and shall have supervision ^f all Mission work, 
and shall appoint all Mission Superintendents, and shall have gen- 
eral supervision of all the affairs of this corporation subject to the 
Board of Trustees. 

Sec. 3. In the event of the death, resignation, disability or dis- 
qualification of any elective officer of the Board of Trustees, the 
President shall appoint his successor td fill the vacancy until the next 
anual convention, when the office shall be filled by aa officer duly 
elected by the Board of Trustees. 

Sec. 4. The President shall have power to issue charters to new 
Missions, and to revoke the charter of any Mission only with the 
consent of a majority of the Cabinet. 

Sec. 5. The President must submit a written report annually to 
the joint convention of Trustees and Delegates regarding the con- 
dition of the work and any suggestion he may have to offer. 

ARTICLE VIII. 

duties of the first vice president. 

Section 1. He shall preside at the meetings of the Board of 
Trustees in the absence of the President, and in the event of the 
death, resignation .or removal of the President he shall fill the Presi- 
dent's office until his successor is duly elected by the Board of Trus- 
tees at their first annual meeting. 

ARTICLE IX. 

DUTIES OF THE SECOND VICE PRESIDENT. 

Section 1. In the event of the death, absence or removal of the 
President and First Vice President, he shall fill their offices until the 
President's successor is duly elected by the Board of Trustees ut 
their next annual meeting. 

DUTIES OF THE SECRETARY. 

Sec 2. He shall keep a correct written record of tho minutes 
of the Board of Trustees, the President's Cabinet, and of the Joint 
Convention of Delegates and Trustees. He shall have charge of 
and keep all records oertaining to the work of St. Paul's Industrial 
Mission and its corporate seal. 

DUTIES OF THE TREASURER. 

Sec 3. He shall receive and receipt for all funds received by 
St. Paul's Industrial Mission of America. He shall pay out funds 
only with the written consent of the President and a majority of 
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the Cabinet; he shall file a written report with the Cabinet of all 
funds received and disbursed. He shall also make an annual report 
to the Board of Trustees and Delegates in tiieir annual joint con- 
vention of all funds received and disbursed. 

ARTICLE X. 

Section 1. A majority of the Board of Trustees shall constitute 
a quorum for transacting business, but a vote of the majority of 
all the Trustees shall be necessary to carry any measure coming be- 
fore the meeting. 

ARTICLE XL 

Section 1. Upon a two-thirds vote of the Board of Trustees any 
officer of the Board may be removed and disqualified from holding 
any office or position on the Board of Trustees; and upon a two- 
thirds vote of the Delegates and Trustees in joint convention, any 
Trustee may be removed and his successor elected for the unex- 
pired term, 

ARTICLE XIL 

Section I. There shall be a Board of Control consisting of seven 
members. The first Board of Control shall be appointed by the fTrst 
President of the St. Paul's Industrial Mission of America, and their 
duty shall be to elect a Chairman, who shall vote with the consent 
of a majority of the Board of Control all stocks of St. Paul's In- 
dustrial Mission of America turned over to their control, and to 
be held in trust by them for St. Paul's Industrial Mission of America. 
In case of a tie vote in the Board of Control the President of St. 
Paul's Industrial Mission of America shall have the right to cast the 
deciding vote. 

Sec. 2. The term of office of members of the Board of Control 
shall be for life, unless removed as hereinafter provided. 

Sec 3. Additional members may be added to the Board of Con- 
trol from time to time as deemed necessary by a majority vote of the 
Board of Control and the Board of Trustees. 

Sec. 4. The officers of the Board of Control shall consist of a 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer, who shall be 
elected by said Board, and shall hold their office for life, unless 
removed as hereinafter provided. 

Sec S. Any member of the Board of Control may be removed 
by a two-thirds vote of the Board of Control and the Board of 
Trustees for reasons deemed sufficient by them. 

Sec 6. In eveilt of the death or removal of the Chairman of the 
Board of Control, the Vice-Chairman shall fill that office until his 
successor is elected by the Board of Control) which shall be at their 
first meeting after the vacancy occursi 
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ARTICLE XIII. 

Section 1. The officers of Chartered Missions shall be a Super- 
intendent, who is appointed by the President of St Paul's In- 
dustrial Mission of America, and other officers as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

Sec 2. The duties of the Superintendent shall be to have a gen- 
eral supervision of all affairs of the Mission, and shall appoint 
one member on each of the following committees: The Finance, 
Sunday School, Membership, and Invitation and Visiting Committees, 
and he shall act as chairman of these committees herein named, which 
shall consist of three members each ; the other member of said com- 
mittees to be elected by the Mission. And he shall make a weekly 
report of the afifaJira of the Mission and send in all funds received to 
the home office. 

Sec 3. The Mission officers shall consist of a Mission Board 
elected by the members of the Mission, and shall consist of a Chair- 
man, Secretary and Treasurer. They shall hold their office for one 
year. 

Sec 4. The duties of said Mission Board are to meet the first 
Tuesday of every month, with all officers and committees of the 
Mission, and audit all bills and accounts for the preceding month, 
and the Secretary shall draw a voucher on the home office, ac- 
companied by an itemized statement of all expenses, to be counter- 
signed by the President, Secretary and Treasurer of St Paul's In- 
dustrial Mission of America, and to be returned to the Superin- 
tendent of the Mission to pay the bills. 

Sec 5. The Chairman shall preside at all meetings of the Board, 
and it shall be his duty to see that a correct record is kept of all pro- 
ceedings of the board. In the absence of the Chairman, the board 
shall elect a Chairman pro tern, 

secretary's and treasurer's duties. 

Sec 6. The Secretary shall keep the minutes of the board, and 
the Treasurer shall receive and receipt for all funds received from 
the Finance Committee or from any other source. 

Sec 7. The Treasurer shall make a report, and turn over to the 
Superintendent all funds so collected by him at least once a week 
and shall receive a receipt from the Superintendent for the same. 
The offices of Secretary and Treasurer may be held by one person. 

Sec 8. The Mission shall elect one member on each committee 
herein provided for. 

Sec 9. The Sunday School Committee shall appoint the Sunday 
School Superintendent and shall have general supervision of the 
Sunday School and teachers. 
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Sec. 10. The Finance Committee shall receive all funds collected 
in the Sunday School and Mission, and all funds, donations, sub- 
scriptions or gifts received in any manner whatsoever, and after 
carefully counting all funds so collected by a majority of the Board, 
shall turn over the same to the Treasurer of the Mission Board 
and receive receipt for same, and shall turn over to the various com- 
mittees any miscellaneous donations or gifts intended for those com- 
mittees. 

Sec. 11. Invitation and Visiting Committee's duties are to have 
charge of all work assigned to them by the Superintendent. 

Sec. 12. The Membership Committee shall have charge of the 
membership of the Mission, and it shall be the duty of the commit- 
tee to see that converts are properly cared for, and all applications 
for membership must be approved by the committee before the ap- 
plicants are admitted to membership in the Mission. 

ARTICLE XIV. 

Section 1. All property, real or personal, movable or immovable, 
of a Chartered Mission of St. Paul's Industrial Mission of America 
shall be owned and controlled in fee simple by the St Paul's In- 
dustrial Mission of America. 

ARTICLE XV. 

TIMES OF MEETINGS. 

Section 1. The Joint Convention of Delegates and Trustees of 
St. Paul's Industrial Mission of America shall meet annually on the 
11th day of December, and if that day falls on Sunday, on the day 
following. 

Sec. 2. The Trustees of St. Paul's Industrial Mission of America 
shall meet annually on the same day and immediately after the ad- 
journment of the annual joint convention of Delegates and Trus- 
tees, and may be convened in special meeting at the call of the Presi- 
dent by mailing a notice of the call to each Trustee at least ten days 
before the date fixed in the call for the meeting. 

Sec. 3. The President's Cabinet of St. Paul's Industrial Mission 
of America shall meet on the second Tuesday of each month and 
at the call of the President, on reasonable notice to the members of 
the Cabinet. 

Sec. 4. The Board of Control shall meet annually on the 9th day 
of December, and if that day falls on Sunday, on the day following; 
and may be convened in special meeting at the call of the Chairman 
of the board, by mailing a notice of tht call to each member of the 
board at least ten days before the date fixed in the call for the meeting. 

Sec. 5. The place of all meetings of the Trustees, of Delegates 
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and Trustees in joint session, of the Board of Control, of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet, and of all officers and committees of St Paul's In- 
dustrial Mission of America, shall be at the home office of the cor- 
poration in Chicago, Illinois. 

ARTICLE XVI. 

Section 1. Any change, alteration or amendment to this Con- 
stitution can be made only on consent of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees and the Board of Control, and upon 
one year's notice of the proposed change being given to every mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees and Board of Control, by mailing a 
copy of the proposed amendment to each of them, directed to them at 
the home office of the Corporation. 

ARTICLE XVIL 

Section 1. The Articles of Association of St Paul's Industrial 
Mission of America may be changed by increasing the number of its 
Trustees, by a two-thirds vote of all the Trustees of the Associa- 
tion. 
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